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THE  EDUCATION  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
PROTESTANT  MINISTRY. 


By  DAVID  SPENCE  HILL. 

Fellow  in  Clark  University. 

I. 

Introduction. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  amount  of  discussion  recently  appear- 
ing in  the  press  upon  many  of  the  topics  of  these  pages,  our  general 
subject  is  one  of  paramount  interest.  The  purpose  of  the  undertaking 
is  to  bring  into  light  and  to  synthesize  facts  and  theories  which  thus 
presented  may  help  others  to  clear  up  the  present  religious  situation  in 
America.  Since  he  indulges  in  some  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  layman,  the  writer  may  be  permitted  in  the  outset  to  assert  his  deep 
respect  for  and  his  profound  sympathy  with  the  men  of  the  ministry 
who  are  upholding,  as  best  they  can,  the  standard  of  righteousness.  In 
attempting  to  deal  candidly  and  searchingly  with  aspects  of  the  subject 
that  are  far-reaching  and  that  penetrate  into  so  many  related  fields,  it 
is  hopeless  to  avoid  oversights  and  crudities  in  a  work  that  may  be,  in 
some  respects,  pioneer.  And  not  the  least  difficult  task  has  been  to 
avoid  conventional  modes  of  expression  upon  these  topics  by  which  it 
is  easy  to  convey  unintentional  insults  to  precious  sentiments.  The 
writer  would  rather  be  allied  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ministry  than 
with  the  cynical,  hypercritical  classes,  whether  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
erudite  type,  who,  immersed  in  selfishness,  lift  no  hand  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  struggling  humanity. 

The  pastors  are  the  men  doing  the  effective  work  of  the  churches 
and  constitute  the  majority  of  the  ministers.  They  are  not  usually 
seminary  professors,  are  not  always  found  in  church  conferences,  and 
seldom  are  of  the  class  that  hang  around  universities  to  utilize  a  desul- 
tory ministerial  service  for  support  while  they  dabble  in  metaphysics  to 
seek  a  basis  for  their  attenuated  faith.    The  confidence  and  hope  in- 
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volved  in  this  undertaking  is  addressed  to  the  honest  pastors  who  are 
accomplishing  daily,  under  adverse  conditions,  work  of  value  to  the 
race.  And,  it  may  be  added,  even  my  most  intimate  ministerial 
friends  are  innocent  of  participation  in,  or  responsibility  for,  the  defects 
of  this  book.  The  following  pages  are  condensed  from  seven  chapters 
that  I  have  prepared  in  investigating  the  status,  problems,  life  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Protestant  ministry  in  the  United  States.  The  subject 
was  suggested  to  me  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  constant  stimulation.  To  him  and  to  many  others  I  am 
under  obligation,  particularly  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Burnham,  for  suggestive 
criticism,  and  to  Mrs.  Julia  Payne  Hill  for  help  in  preparing  manu- 
script. 

The  world  looks  to  the  ministry  for  leadership  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion. The  term  minister  has  various  meanings ;  in  the  Bible  the 
words  minister  and  ministry  are  used  to  translate  several  different 
words,  e.  g.,  in  the  Old  Testament  (Heb.),  shereth,  priestly  ministra- 
tion; in  the  New  Testament  (Gr.),  SiaKovetv,  ministration  and  lowliness ; 
also  servant,  vtt^t^.  Prof.  March  has  arranged  more  than  100  offices 
under  the  title.  Some  of  these  are:  abbot,  acolyte,  archdeacon, 
beadle,  bishop,  canon,  clerk,  'clergyman,  confessor,  curate,  dean,  dea- 
con, elder,  divine,  father,  friar,  priest,  revivalist,  rabbi,  scribe.  A 
catalogue  of  the  offices  pertaining  to  the  service  of  religion  among 
primitive,  ancient  and  foreign  peoples  would  be  interminable  and  there 
is  necessity  of  confining  arbitrarily  the  meaning  to  a  specific  applica- 
tion. We  agree  to  designate  usually  by  the  word  minister,  a  person 
in  charge  of  a  Protestant  church  in  the  United  States,  a  pastor,  and 
particularly  of  the  denominations  mentioned  in  another  paragraph. 

Religion  is  at  the  basis  of  the  ministerial  profession  but  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  religion,  whether  it  be 
found  in  ancestor  worship,  the  social  instinct,  fear,  sense  of  dependence, 
the  suggestibility  of  objects,  the  unattainable  or  in  supernatural  revela- 
tion. We  need  not  agree  with  the  dictum  of  Herbert  Spencer  that  the 
ministry,  as  a  profession,  is  a  uniform  outgrowth  of  the  ancient  politico- 
ecclesiastical  agency,  and  with  his  ghost  theory,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  in  all  peoples  the  tendency  towards  specialization  of  occupa- 
tion, and  we  may  assume  that  any  convention,  law  or  orthodoxy  that 
over-reaches  protective  and  healthful  specialization  to  the  complete  re- 
pression of  individual  variation  and  growth  is  repugnant  to  funda- 
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mental  instincts,  productive  of  one-sided  development  and  hostile  to 
progress  of  the  race.  The  Rev.  H.  G.  Weston  remarks:  "The  first 
temptation  of  the  resident  of  the  temple  is  to  suppose  that  he  holds  so 
special  a  relation  to  God  that  the  laws  to  which  all  other  human  beings 
are  subject  have  no  control  over  him.  "  (40.)  The  ministry  as  a  pro- 
fession is  not  a  fixed  entity  and  finds  development  only  when  not  arrested 
or  perverted,  and  its  keynote  should  be  adaptation  to  the  largest  pos- 
sibilities of  the  race. 

The  external  aspects  and  present  status  of  the  religious  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  are  revealed  in  statistics  and  in  published 
opinions.  For  example,  in  the  Arena  (27),  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man asks  the  question:  "Will  the  Churches  Survive?"  A  lawyer  asks: 
"Ought  not  the  Churches  to  Pass?  "  since,  says  he,  they  are  clannish, 
church  charity  brings  loss  of  self  respect  and  the  pulpit  fails  to  keep  in 
touch  with  living  things.  (25.)  A  Catholic  writer  attributes  to  religi- 
ous indifference  the  alleged  tolerance  and  harmony  of  the  sects.  In 
opposition  to  such  adverse  comments  thousands  of  ministers  and  church 
members  are  optimistic.  For  example,  we  note  a  symposium  of  hopeful, 
enthusiastic  predictions  by  representative  clergymen,  predictions  of 
stirring  progress  and  increased  religious  power  during  the  next  ninety 
years.  And  the  two  illustrated  volumes,  Christendom,  edited  by  Rev. 
William  D.  Grant,  Ph.  D.,  contain  glowing  presentations  of  Christian 
activities  in  every  country  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  by  sixty  competent  contributors.  Again  in  Social  Un- 
rest, a  late  book  of  studies  in  labor  movements,  there  is  contained  a 
sorrowful  complaint  of  the  decay  of  authority  in  religion,  and  that 
religion  has  been  systematically,  if  unconsciously,  used  to  quiet  the 
masses  and  reconcile  them  to  their  lot.  (7.)  A  popular  magazine 
chronicles  sarcastically  the  passing  of  the  old  time  revival,  and,  in  the 
guise  of  liberalism,  the  same  writer  deplores  the  bad  morals  of  the 
South  where  "Orthodoxy"  reigns  as  in  a  casual  relation,  while  he  fails 
to  explain  the  unprecedented  immorality  of  New  York  and  of  Boston, 
as  revealed  in  graft,  insurance,  murder,  divorce,  assault  and  abortion 
cases,  thriving  under  the  noses  of  professed  radicals  in  religion.  (42.) 
According  to  a  startling  estimate  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Prison  Evan- 
gelistic Society  of  New  York  the  known  cost  of  crime  yearly  in  the 
United  States  is  1,100  millions  of  dollars;  and  he  declares  over  500  mil- 
lions more  are  spent  on  crime  than  in  humanitarian,  educational, 
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religious  and  ecclesiastical  agencies.  No  satisfactory  compilation  of 
statistics  of  the  churches  has  been  made  since  the  valuable  government 
report  (10)  of  1890.  Formerly  the  Independent  of  New  York  published 
tables,  and  of  late  years  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  in  charge  of  Census  of 
Churches  in  1890,  has  published  annually  tables  in  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate,  and  these  tables  are  usually  copied  into  popular 
compends.  The  larger  denominations  issue  yearly  accurate  statistical 
reports.  (IB.)  Agreeably  accurate  and  complete  are  the  Congrega- 
tional Year  Book,  The  American  Baptist  Year  Book,  The  Minutes  of 
the  Methodist  Churches,  North  and  South,  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  words  member,  communi- 
cant and  adherent  are  not  clearly  defined  in  use.  The  annual  of  the 
Episcopal  church  is  confessedly  uncertain  in  the  use  of  the  word  com- 
municant. The  Roman  Catholic  statistics  are  based  on  estimates 
little  better  than  guesses.  There  are  difficulties  inseparable  from  relig- 
ous  statistics,  such  as  imperfect  co-ordination  of  dates,  reorganizations, 
revisions,  confederations  and  obstinacy  of  the  leaders  of  certain  small 
sects. 

According  to  Dr.  Carroll's  latest  summary,  January,  1907,  the  grand  total  of  all 
communicants  in  the  United  States  is  32,283,658.  There  are  nine  Catholic  sects  of 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  largest.  Its  numbers  are  being  greatly  augmented 
by  immigration.  They  claim  a  total  of  11,143,455.  The  larger  Protestant  groups 
are  as  follows:  Methodist  6,551,891;  Baptist  5,140,770;  Lutheran  1,957,433;  Pres- 
byterian 1,771,877;  Episcopal  846,492;  Congregational  694,923;  Reformed  422,359; 
United  Brethren  286,238;  Evangelical  179,339;  Unitarian  71,000;  Universalist  55.881. 
These  figures  do  not  include  missionary  forces  in  foreign  lands,  affiliated  societies, 
as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Epworth 
Leagues,  etc.,  or  the  Sunday  schools,  which  reported  in  1905,  11,329,253  scholars, 
1,451,855  officers  and  140,510  schools.  In  1905  there  were  slight  gains  reported 
for  the  Sunday  schools;  there  were  heavy  losses  in  Maine,  Massachusetts.  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire  and  Wis- 
consin. (13.)  There  are  increasing  demands  for  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into 
the  International  Committee,  as  e.  g.,  that  of  Arthur  S.  Peake  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  minister.  (30.) 

Josiah  Strong  concludes  that  the  membership  of  leading  Protestant 
denominations  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  population  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  barren  churches  is  increasing.  (37.)  There  were  5,000,- 
000  more  unchurched  persons  in  the  United  States  in  1906  than  in 
1890,  and  there  are  fully  30,000,000  non-church  members  to-day. 
Because  of  the  different  principals  involved,  statements  of  comparative 
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percentages  regarding  the  growth  of  population  and  of  the  churches  are 
misleading.  If  we  subtract  the  abnormal  report  of  the  Salvation  Army 
from  the  total,  the  gains  in  ministers  and  in  communicants  in  1905 
were  the  smallest  in  five  years.  (9.)  The  estimates  of  Carroll  just 
issued  show  some  apparent  improvement  during  the  year  1906,  in  the 
matter  of  gains.  The  writer  is  authoritatively  informed  that  the  Cen- 
sus Department  of  the  Government  will  issue  shortly  another  report 
upon  the  churches.  This  report  should  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  com- 
parison with  that  of  1890,  and  until  its  appearance  further  inferences 
may  be  withheld. 

Methods  too  numerous  for  description  are  being  utilized  by  different 
churches,  and  eastern  seminaries  have  called  conferences  of  Christian 
students  to  present  the  attractions  of  the  ministry.  Not  only  heresy 
trials,  but  also  remarkable  federations  of  denominations  formerly  hostile 
have  occurred,  the  most  notable  being  the  Inter-Council  of  Churches, 
founded  in  New  York  in  1905  and  representing  ninety  per  cent,  of 
American  Protestants.  The  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  statedly  for 
the  practical  purpose  of  harmony,  were  excluded.  Much  ridicule  was 
therefore  brought  upon  the  conference;  and  there  are  evidences  that 
Sectarianism  is  not  dead,  as,  for  example,  the  Episcopal  church  contin- 
ues to  debar  from  its  pulpit  clergymen  of  all  other  denominations.  The 
race  question  and  agitationists  complicate  the  problems  of  union.  But 
the  movement  is  significant;  even  the  Christian  Register  (Unitarian) 
says:  "Thanksgiving  may  properly  be  rendered  for  the  federation  in 
any  form  of  the  principal  Protestant  churches  of  America.  The  exclu- 
sion of  Unitarians  is  of  small  moment  compared  with  the  union  of 
Arminians  and  Calvinists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  The  Feder- 
ation marks  an  advance  as  great  as  that  of  Japan.  "  It  seems  that  men 
are  becoming  convinced  that  they  can  be  both  moral  and  religious  and 
yet  not  believe  the  same  dogma.  Not  a  leaf  nor  a  flower  is  a  duplicate 
and  we  are  coming  to  know  that  spiritual  natures  bloom  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  and  light;  nevertheless  the  period  is  now  distinctly 
one  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  in  the  religious  world. 

As  to  the  dearth  of  ministers,  the  decrease  is  evidently  not  due  to 
excessive  withdrawal  of  undergraduate  students  during  the  seminary 
course,  for  the  average  ratios  of  the  number  in  the  graduating  classes 
to  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  theological,  law  and  medical 
schools,  for  four  years,  including  1904,  are  respectively  21.6^,  24.3% 
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and  20.3^),  which  do  not  show  marked  disproportion.  The  question 
has  been  suggested  to  the  writer,  "How  many  semmary  graduates  actu- 
ally enter  the  ministry?"  In  order  to  secure  first-hand  information 
the  writer  sent  the  following  inquiries  to  every  Protestant  seminary 
in  the  United  States: 

(a)  Total  number  of  graduates,  1901-1905  inclusive? 

(b)  How  many  of  the  graduates  are  in  the  ministry  to-day? 

(c)  Reason  for  withdrawal  and  present  occupation  of  those  gradu- 
ates not  in  the  ministry? 

Sixty-three  institutions  furnished  information  sufficiently  prompt 
and  explicit,  and  these  included  the  leading  seminaries  of  America  as: 
Harvard,  Yale,  Andover,  Hartford,  Bangor,  Berkeley,  Seabury, 
Sewanee,  Cobb,  Newton,  Rochester,  Va.  Union,  Augsburg,  Concordia, 
Red  Wing,  Augustana,  Chicago,  Eugene,  Standfordville,  McCormick, 
Auburn,  Theol.  Sem.  of  Ky.,  Xenia,  Lane,  Garrett,  Boston,  Vander- 
bilt,  Meadville,  Tufts,  St.  Lawrence,  etc.  In  brief,  the  recapitulation 
shows  that  of  3,401  theological  students  graduating  in  the  five  years, 
1901-1905,  the  percentage  of  these  engaged  in  ministerial  work  in 
March,  1906,  is  94.3^.  Of  the  remainder,  lAfo  are  deceased  or  in 
ill  health,  1.2fo  are  teaching  (some  in  church  schools),  l.lfo  are  pursu- 
ing post-graduate  work,  l.lfo  occupation  unknown,  .Sfo  in  special 
religious  work,  Afo  in  business,  .2fo  were  deposed  or  dropped.  It 
seems,  therefore,  quite  certain  that  most  theological  graduates  enter 
and  remain  a  reaonable  time  at  least  in  the  ministry,  and  this  probably 
evinces  a  demand  for  young  men.  Observation  indicates  a  tendency  in 
the  churches  to  put  aside  the  old  men  for  the  young.  In  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ministry  as  it  is  the  people  turn  to  the  seminary  products  and 
by  them  are  often  illy  satisfied. 

Many  persons  have  expressed  opinions  upon  the  problem,  "Why 
men  do  not  enter  the  ministry,"  as  witness  Dr.  Harper's  conclusions 
(19)  and  more  recently  the  report  of  the  special  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject  by  the  Alliance  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches. 
(43.)  Perhaps  we  cannot  know  the  actual  forces  in  the  making  of  the 
minister,  for  they  are  the  factors  in  heredity,  infancy,  childhood  and 
youth,  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  motives  that  prompt  men  to  action. 
Again  to  obtain  information  at  first  hand  the  writer  sought,  by  per- 
sonal solicitation,  the  confessions  of  men  who  had  deliberately  rejected 
the  vocation.    One  of  the  questions  asked  was:    "Did  you  ever  seri- 
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ously  contemplate  entering  the  ministry?  If  so,  why,  and  at  what 
age?"  Though  the  task  seemed  delicate  it  was  not  difficult  to  collect 
nearly  fifty  testimonies  from  men,  most  of  whom  were  college  gradu- 
ates, above  the  average  in  social  standing,  and  representing  legal,  med- 
ical, business,  scientific  and  educational  pursuits.  No  summary  can 
take  the  place  of  these  contributions,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  pre- 
sented elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  note  two  points:  1,  The  ages  of 
decision  of  our  correspondents  in  regard  to  the  ministry,  as  stated, 
averaged  about  20  years,  which  is  somewhat  suggestive  in  view  of 
Starbuck's  study  of  235  cases  of  conversion,  which  occurred  at  about  17 
years  (36),  and  Coe's  study  of  the  time  of  decisive  awakening  of 
1,784  men,  which  he  found  to  be  16.4  years  (12).  2,  The  re- 
sponses illustrate  the  extreme  variation  in  the  motives  influencing  men 
and  the  difficulty  of  generalizing  an  answer  to  the  problem.  There  ap- 
pears, however,  a  common  undercurrent  of  recognition  of  the  altered 
relative  status  of  the  ministerial  office  and  a  protest  against  its  limita- 
tions of  freedom,  intellectual,  financial  and  social. 

In  contrast  to  the  words  of  men  who  rejected  the  ministry  are  the 
published  testimonies  of  successful  ministers  who  tell  why  they  are  in 
the  work.  (1.)  Again  there  appear  great  individual  differences,  but 
it  is  notable  that  the  moral  and  spirited  emoluments  are  magnified. 
The  meagre  financial  rewards,  the  friendships,  the  sense  of  leadership, 
the  immunities  from  business  strife,  the  intellectual  enjoyments  are 
counted  by  some — but  "the  opportunity  to  do  men  good,  "  "  the  moral 
victories,"  "complete  altruism,"  "response  to  the  mystic  call," 
"  sacred  and  helpful  intimacy  with  men,"  "the  harmonizing  of  the 
world's  discord,"  "the  gratitude  and  love  of  souls,"  "partnership 
with  Jesus  Christ" — are  the  things  counted  best  by  these  individuals. 

II. 

Ministerial  Life  and  Work. 

"  What  must  the  minister  of  to-day  be  and  do?"  To  answer  this 
question  necessity  is  laid  upon  us  to  seek  information  directly  from  the 
people.  A  distinguished  professor  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
wrote  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  practical  duties  of  a  pastor: 
"Of  these  things  I  have  no  knowledge,"  and  Dr.  Shailer  Matthews  re- 
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cords  a  seminary  president  who  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  what 
the  people  want  in  the  way  of  a  minister.  The  exact  type  demanded 
varies  with  the  denomination,  the  congregation  and  the  member.  In 
nearly  every  sect  there  are  rich  and  poor  churches,  conservative  and 
radical,  fanatical  and  intelligent,  good  and  bad  members.  Sometimes 
the  kind  of  preacher  called  depends  upon  the  man  who  contributes  the 
most  money  and  bosses  the  church  affairs,  which  is  not  saying  that  he 
may  not  be  a  fairly  good  man.  Influences  from  the  world  may  reach 
the  minister,  his  education  may  impel  him  and  his  zeal  sustain  him,  but 
unless  the  minister  be  a  strong  man  who  can  control,  he  is,  by  nature  of 
his  position,  dominated  by  those  who  employ  him  or  by  the  organiza- 
tion with  which  he  is  affiliated.  Responsive  to  the  demands  of  his 
people  the  minister  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  organic  cell  adapting 
itself  to  changed  activity  or  habitat  either  to  its  own  detriment  or  de- 
velopment. With  ecclesiasticism  in  full  sway  and  authority  the  domi- 
nant note,  the  type  of  minister  is  more  arbitrarily  prescribed  by  the 
church,  but  revolt  against  ecclesiasticism  observed  in  the  neglect  of 
formal  creeds  and  the  assertion  of  individual  belief,  renders  the  social 
consciousness  the  controlling  factor,  and  the  minister  approximates  an 
objectiflcation  of  the  common  mind  as  he  and  the  people  interact. 

"Custom,  that  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  "feeds  the 
minister;  when  unkind  custom  cannot  be  ignored,  it  must  be  rebuked  or 
conciliated.  The  whims  of  the  populace,  the  unwritten  code  which 
places  the  minister  at  the  service  of  the  people  day  and  night,  the  con- 
ventions regarding  his  habits,  the  conversation,  amusements,  dress, 
sermons,  as  well  as  the  formal  vows  and  creed,  offer  formidable 
influences  for  the  lover  of  spiritual  freedom  to  meet.  Whether 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  self-assured  radicalism  or  of  iron-clad 
orthodoxy  the  minister  must  suffer  where  these  factors  exist;  spon- 
taneity crushed  in  him  leaves  little  power  to  stimulate  those  who 
hear,  and  there  results  in  the  field  of  organized  religion  arid  wastes  of 
uniformity.  Ezra  reversed  the  process  and  ordered  the  people  to  con- 
form to  his  ideas  of  religion  under  penalty  of  excommunication  and  for- 
feiture of  property.  Judaism,  the  impositions  of  the  scribes,  formalism, 
the  inquisitorial  spirit,  repeated  recrudescences  of  mechanical  and 
literal  interpretation  of  religious  writings,  fear  to  transgress  accumu- 
lated precedent,  at  various  times  have  been  the  Nemesis  of  the  church 
and  its  ministers.    It  is  true  that  never  before  have  priest  and  people 
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enjoyed  so  fully  the  legal  right  of  freedom  to  believe  as  they  do  in  our 
country.  Slavery  to  religious  authority  is  not  a  matter  of  law,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  custom  and,  in  the  case  of  the  suggestible,  a  psychological 
fact.  The  absolute  right  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve  affords  opportunity 
for  those  who  differ  and  for  those  possessed  of  imperative  ideas  to 
establish  organizations  of  their  own,  and  there  results  the  mixed  com- 
plexion of  the  religious  situation,  where  numerous  organizations  are  the 
expression  of  cranks  and  adventurers.  But  we  might  expect  to  find 
some  expression  of  the  deeper,  wholesome  religious  life  of  the  sanely 
pious  rising  above  the  chaos  of  sectarianism;  as  Ross  states  the  thesis 
of  his  book:  "From  the  interactions  of  individuals  and  generations 
there  emerges  a  kind  of  collective  mind  evincing  itself  in  living  ideals, 
dogmas,  institutions  and  religious  sentiments  which  are  more  or  less 
happily  adapted  to  the  task  of  safeguarding  the  popular  welfare  from 
the  ravages  of  egoism.  "  There  is  forming  in  this  transition  period  of 
uneasiness,  church  federation  and  of  scientific  enlightenment,  and  of 
crying  moral  need,  a  new  consciousness  toward  religion  and  its  minis- 
ters. This  new  social  consciousness  is  broader  than  the  formulas  of  the 
sects  and  is  essentially  hopeful.  Like  salt  structures  crystallizing  out 
of  a  solution  of  mixed  ingredients  the  outlines  of  this  new  attitude  are 
not  clearly  discernible.  A  composite  picture  of  the  mental  content  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  might  reveal  a  few  of  the  bolder  outlines  of 
the  ideal  minister,  his  activities  and  his  religion,  Our  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  rude  cross-section  of  the  minds  of  even  a  small  group  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  and  suggestion  will  be  met  probably  with  the 
usual  stock  objections  against  the  questionnaire  method.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  a  defense  of  it,  and  we  need  only  assert  that  liability  to 
error  in  its  use  depends  largely  upon  the  subject  and  the  preparation  of 
the  questions.  The  questionnaire  has  been  abused  by  misuse,  and  uses 
of  the  method  which  have  never  been  claimed  for  it  have  been  criti- 
cised, but  surviving  the  torrent  of  criticism  it  remains  as  a  scientific 
means  within  its  own  sphere,  in  the  study  of  pedagogical  problems,  of 
adolescence,  of  criminology  and  in  the  psychology  of  religion  as  well  as 
of  some  social  problems.  If  an  objector  holds  up  his  own  ideal  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  content  of  this  chapter,  let  him  remember  until  he  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  problem  more  numerous  testimonies  than  are 
presented  in  our  small  group,  that  the  voices  of  more  than  a  hundred 
persons,  informed  upon  this  subject,  remain  more  instructive  than  the 
voice  of  but  one  man. 
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It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  individual  experiences,  ideas  and  the 
conventional  attitude  of  church-goers  regarding  the  minister  and  the 
church,  for  these  are  the  mental  factors  with  which  he  actually  deals. 
We  cannot  cipher  out  all  this  a  priori,  and  must  collect  it  in  burden- 
some, inductive  fashion  from  persons  to  whom  the  problems  are  mat- 
ters of  living  interest.  Says  President  Hall:  "The  psychic  activities 
of  childhood  and  youth  and  of  the  common  average  man,  often  the  hor- 
ror of  previous  philosophy,  and  the  actually  as  distinct  from  the  theo- 
retically practical,  are  worthy  of  all  scientific  honor. ' ' 

A  list  of  seventeen  questions  was  printed  and  several  hundred 
copies  were  sent  to  individuals  in  widely  different  spheres  of  life,  in- 
cluding business  men,  lawyers,  physicians,  ministers,  labor  leaders, 
congressmen,  stage  people,  army  and  navy  officers,  teachers,  clerks, 
wives,  students  and  others.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York 
World  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate,  the  request  was  printed 
with  full  explanation.    The  questionnaire  is  as  follows: 

The  Minister  and  His  Work. 

The  person  who  receives  this  circular  is  asked  earnestly  to  aid  us  in  an  im- 
portant study.  Our  object  is  to  obtain  ideas  and  facts  from  many  individuals  re- 
garding the  conditions  and  work  that  concern  the  pastor,  minister,  or  clergyman, 
as  well  as  opinions  of  what  he  should  he  and  do. 

Your  occupation  Approximate  age  Sex  

Nationality  Church  relation  

Name  (Name  is  not  essential.) 

Please  write  upon  the  back  of  this  sheet  a  full  and  frank  expression  of  the  re- 
sults of  your  experience,  and  any  definite  facts  you  can  give,  concerning  some  of 
the  following  topics.  Consider  as  many  of  the  topics  as  possible,  using  more  paper 
if  necessary. 

1.  The  minister's  value  to  you  personally.    Describe  your  ideal  minister. 

2.  Can  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  theological  schools?  Education  and 
training  of  a  minister.  If  you  are  a  minister  do  you  wish  that  you  had  been  trained 
differently,  and  how? 

3.  The  minister  and  his  creed.  What  liberty  in  belief  may  he  have?  If  he 
grows  to  doubt  honestly  a  part  of  his  creed,  what  should  he  do? 

4.  Your  ideal  funeral  discourse;  its  contents  and  aim.  What  kind  would  you 
have  of  yourself  ?    Service  at  grave? 

5.  Communion  service.  Would  you  modify?  Please  describe  your  feelings 
and  thoughts  at  the  last  service  that  you  attended. 

6.  The  sermon;  its  length,  kind  and  aim.  Doctrinal,  expository,  revival,  char- 
ity, and  missionary  sermons.  Written  or  extemporaneous?  How  should  it  affect 
will,  feelings  or  intellect?    To  whom  addressed? 

7.  Best  age,  stature,  voice,  manner,  complexion,  gesture,  oratory  for  the 
preacher. 
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8.  Kind  of  public  prayer  most  edifying.  States  of  mind  desired.  Prayers  for 
what,  for  whom?    Written  or  extemporaneous.    Prayer  meetings. 

9.  Pastoral  duties.  Visiting  his  members,  and  the  sick,  and  strangers;  socia- 
bles, receptions.  Reclaiming  the  abandoned.  Skeptics.  The  young  people.  What 
about  confessions?  Peacemaking  in  family  quarrels.  Finding  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed.   Persuading  to  conversion.    Most  important? 

10.  Collecting  money  for  missions,  widows  and  orphans,  education,  charity, 
church  purposes;  his  own  salary. 

11.  Scholarship;  Hebrew,  Greek,  sociology,  psychology,  criminology,  litera- 
ture, physics,  chemistry,  biology,  history,  theology, — which  should  he  know? 
Most  important?   Should  he  write  for  publication,  address  conventions,  etc.? 

12.  May  he  seek  reputation  as  an  author,  lecturer,  be  rich?  Long  or  short  pas- 
torates preferred,  and  why? 

13.  Recreation;  golf,  bicycling,  tennis,  boating,  walking,  novel  reading,  music, 
the  theatre,  wine  at  home,  billiards,  smoking,  fasting.  Which  are  the  best  for 
him  ? 

14.  In  Sunday  school  should  he  teach  or  supervise?  Most  useful  relation  to 
the  Sunday  school. 

15.  Should  he  fight  the  saloon,  etc.,  and  how?    Be  active  in  politics? 

16.  Announcements  at  the  Sunday  services.  Control  of  musical  programme, 
of  sexton. 

17.  Marriage  ceremonies.    Baptism.    Preaching  to  insane  or  to  convicts. 
Please  send  reply  promptly  to 

DAVID  SPENCE  HILL. 

Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  October  28,  1905. 

A  logical  order  in  the  questions  was  avoided  in  attempting  to  lessen 
the  error  of  suggestion.  The  topics  were  designed  to  direct  the  attention 
and  to  arouse  dormant  feelings,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  irregular 
order  would  require  more  serious  consideration  than  a  series  which 
could  be  answered  in  a  smoothly  flowing  paragraph,  a  device  adopted 
in  the  endeavor  to  secure  accurate  pictures  of  individual  mental  con- 
tent. Repugnance  to  revealing  one's  cherished  ideals  in  religion  or 
one's  private  experiences  increases  the  difficulty  where  material  of  this 
kind  is  sought  for  scrunity  and  analysis;  there  are  those  who  indig- 
nantly resent  an  intrusion  into  the  precincts  of  the  human  mind  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  undertake  an  explanation  of  God's  mind  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  material  obtained  in  response  was  voluminous,  and  rich  in 
illustration  and  suggestion.  145  persons  wrote,  representing  widely 
diverse  localities,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania  and  two  from  Canada.    Most  of  the  replies  came  from 
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the  eastern  states  and  from  New  York.  All  but  two  or  three  of  the 
correspondents  were  Americans. 

The  average  age  of  the  writers  was  29  years.  There  were  62  per- 
sons 20  years  of  age  or  under,  32  between  20  and  30  years  of  age,  22 
between  30  and  40,  23  between  40  and  60,  and  6  persons  between  60 
and  72  years.  The  youngest  person  was  16  years  old  (one).  41  per- 
sons were  over  25  years  of  age. 

There  were  92  females  and  52  males. 

The  occupations  reported  were:  Teachers  9,  ministers  7,  theolog- 
ical student  1,  university  students  5,  university  prof essor  1 ,  theological 
professor  1,  lawyers  5,  coal  merchant  1,  broker  1,  bond  salesman  1, 
librarian  1,  workman  1,  wigmaker  1,  weaver  1,  railroad  chief  clerk 
1,  insurance  agents  2,  proof-reader  1,  business  manager  1,  organist 
1,  salesman  1,  hospital  orderly  1,  physicians  3,  scientist  1,  capitalist  1, 
eminent  soldier  1,  editor  cosmopolitan  daily  1,  college  president  1, 
wives  4,  housekeepers  2,  normal  school  students  84,  not  specified  2. 
The  normal  school  pupils  (78  women  and  6  men)  represent  a  wide 
variation  of  home  environment. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  persons  were  church  members;  13 
claimed  no  church  relation.  41  were  Methodists,  33  Presbyterians,  15 
Baptists,  10  Congregationalists,  13  Catholics,  12  Episcopalians,  3  Dis- 
ciples, 3  Unitarians,  1  Swedenborgian,  1  Jew. 

As  constituted  in  age,  sex,  nationality,  occupation  and  religious 
preference,  the  group  is  fairly  representative  of  American  church- 
goers. A  more  than  average  type  of  intelligence  is  represented; 
numerous  highly  representative  men,  strangers  to  the  author,  respond- 
ed with  surprising  promptness  and  care.  Only  one  answer  apparently 
came  from  an  insane  crank;  he  desired  to  supplement  25  pages  of  poor 
penmanship  with  explanations  "which  he  would  willingly  go  1,000 
miles  to  give  in  person  upon  receipt  of  a  telegram.  "  A  frequent  note, 
especially  in  the  responses  of  Catholics,  was  the  prelimina.iy  avowal  of 
broad-mindedness,  followed  after  a  few  pages  by  intensely  biased  dec- 
larations, as:  "All  ministers  and  seminaries  should  be  abolished 
except  those  of  Catholicism. ' '  More  than  one  ardent  Protestant  came 
to  the  writer  privately  and  urged  him  to  look  carefully  into  the  merits 
of  his  or  her  particular  denomination  in  order  to  observe  "the  wonder- 
ful progress  and  superior  enlightenment.  " 

Some  correspondents  ignored  specific  questions  and  replied  in  let- 
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ters  of  which  a  few  specimens  follow.    The  first  is  from  a  well  known 
corporation  lawyer  of  Missouri: 

"Assuming  a  possible  value  to  you  in  the  frank  utterance  of  a  layman's  con- 
victions, I  write  in  reply  to  your  letter.  I  am  a  lawyer,  50  years  of  age,  male, 
American,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  although  without  a  trace  of  faith  in 
any  of  its  religious  doctrines. 

11 A  minister  should  be  humble,  spiritual,  sympathetic,  sincere,  strong,  learned 
and  wise.  He  must  understand  in  order  to  forgive,  suffer  in  order  to  be  patient, 
learn  in  order  to  grow.  He  should  know  more  of  history  and  philosophy  and  less 
of  a  sect's  doctrine.  His  mind  should  be  trained  to  enterprise,  his  convictions 
framed  for  enlargement,  his  aspirations  chained  to  humility.  He  should  have  the 
capacity  of  profiting  by  experience.  Sermons  should  be  brief,  clear  and  to  a  pur- 
pose. Any  fact,  emotion,  thought  or  experience,  will  answer  for  a  purpose.  Life 
is  one  thing  always,  under  every  aspect,  at  every  moment.  Ministers  should  tell 
the  truth,  if  they  know  it,  at  the  grave.  Judgment  should  be  reserved.  An  honest, 
natural  manner  is  best.  Every  age  is  good,  as  there  will  always  be  younger  and 
older  to  listen.  Scholarship  is  knowledge  without  profit,  learning  is  less  good  than 
wisdom.  All  knowledge  is  meat  to  a  right  mind.  Ambition  to  be  or  to  seem  any- 
thing is  foolishness;  aspiration  is  wasted  in  the  attainment.  Recreation  is  profita- 
ble and  just;  a  man  is  a  man  first  and  a  preacher  afterwards;  to  become  a  preacher 
without  becoming  a  man  is  a  fool's  enterprise." 

A  Connecticut  workman,  American,  aged  50,  wrote: 

"I  will  give  you  my  view  of  what  a  minister  ought  to  be  and  do.  To  me  the 
minister  is  of  no  value  personally  only  as  man  to  man;  I  have  got  a  little  common- 
sense  and  can  read  and  think  and  reason  as  well  as  he  can  and  obey  the  law,  try  to 
help  those  worse  off  than  myself;  those  better  off  don't  need  my  help.  I  think  that 
the  minister  should  be  a  clean  cut  man.  When  he  starts  in  his  life  work  he  should 
take  up  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  follow  them  without  any  deviation  whatever; 
let  any  young  minister  that  is  ordained  this  year  take  Christ's  life,  from  childhood 
to  the  crucifixion,  and  practice  it  and  preach  it.  Every  young  minister,  I  say,  for 
I  am  afraid  that  one  alone  would  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it,  and  see  what  the 
result  would  be  in  ten  years.  Don't  wonder  why  the  masses  do  not  go  to  church, 
look  to  the  classes  to  find  the  cause." 

The  next  letter  is  suggestive  of  the  religious  dyspeptic  type,  too 
potent  in  church  circles.  It  is  from  a  Massachusetts  lady,  age  31,  a 
mother.    The  letter  is  too  long  to  print  in  full: 

"These  views  about  ministers  are  not  the  opinions  of  my  husband  or  parents 
but  mine.  My  father  has  three  times  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. Always  accustomed  to  the  clergy  unexpectedly,  as  well  as  frequently  ar- 
riving, I  did  not  study  them  as  closely  as  I  wish  I  had  done,  but  my  impressions  of 
them  are  not  as  delightful  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  fault  of  the  clergymen.  They  who 
visited  our  home,  to  beg  of  my  father  or  to  preach,  were  a  dissatisfied  lot,  looking 
for  secretaryships,  bishoprics  or  churches  where  salaries  were  higher.  They  were 
religious  politicians.  There  was  one  minister  deeply  spiritual,  one  presiding  elder 
and  one  bishop  very  devout;  that  is  not  many.    The  ministers  I  have  known  have 
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been,  if  successful,  conceited  because  of  their  erudition,  methods  of  work  or  big 
churches.  Their  influence,  applause  and  aniens  were  purchasable  commodities. 
They  never  talked  about  God,  faith  or  the  Bible.  I  was  a  Radcliffe  student,  have 
been  taken  everywhere  travelling  and  sightseeing,  but  the  ministers  never  talked 
about  history  or  art  or  great  men,  but  thought  I  must,  of  course,  be  interested  in 

basket-ball,  gymnasium  work  and  Harvard  men  Sermons;  I  should  like  to 

have  them  short  and  of  great  variety,  some  historical,  some  doctrinal,  some  about  the 
great  church  fathers.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Faber,  Fenelon,  Francis  of  Sales,  and,  in 
later  times,  Luther,  Knox,  Calvin  (Faber,  of  course,  is  not  ancient).  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  philosophers  seriously  referred  to;  Hobbes,  Schopenhauer,  Spinoza, 
Kant,  and,  shall  I  not  add,  Renan  and  Ingersoll.  Some  of  the  ministers  smoked, 
some  adored  fine  horses,  some  admired  and  acted  silly  toward  well  dressed 
women,  and  had  very  bad  colds  and  took  on  retiring  a  good  dose  of  water,  sugar 
and  hot  Kentucky.  The  minister's  wife  ought  to  be  the  kind  of  worker  a  dea- 
coness is;  she  has  no  business  to  marry  a  minister  unless  she  expects  to  be  a  pas- 
tor's assistant.  I  know  at  least  three  ministers  who  have  wives  smarter  than  they 
are,  in  fact  the  women  keep  the  husbands  in  the  places  the  men  nominally  fill." 
Here  the  Radcliffe  alumna  was  diverted  into  a  dissertation  upon  the  minister's 
healthy  appetite  for  cream,  eggs,  fruits,  steaks  and  '•'•expensive  foods"  and  upon 
the  great  dangers  and  effects  of  indigestion. 

To  extract  and  present  in  orderly  form  the  results  of  the  vast 
amount  of  material  received  in  response  to  the  questions,  it  is  conven- 
ient to  follow  a  different  grouping  from  that  of  the  questionnaire.  The 
aim  is  to  objectify  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  the  correspondents, 
to  portray  some  of  the  usual  conventions  affecting  the  minister,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  discriminate  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology  be- 
tween essential  and  non-essential  activities  illustrated.  In  the  first 
place  we  consider  : 

Experimental  Value  of  the  Minister. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  wrote  upon  the  topic  and  only  7 
persons  said  that  the  minister  was  of  no  value  to  them.  Ill  persons 
testified  that  they  had  been  helped  in  some  way  by  the  minister;  some 
of  the  terms  used  by  them  in  describing  his  helpfulness  are:  Import- 
ant, great,  encouraged  me,  counsellor,  spiritual  leader,  religious  expert, 
restraining  power  for  honesty  and  morality,  good  example,  helped  to 
better  life,  in  practical  duties,  for  power  over  sin,  inspiring,  uplifting, 
calming  influence,  an  interpreter,  and  Bible  expositor,  congenial,  a 
friend,  companionable,  sympathetic,  consoling  and  comforting  in  sick- 
ness or  death,  social  help,  maintains  the  church,  opened  his  library 
for  me,  helped  to  educate  me,  strengthens  faith,  sermons  and  preach- 
ing valuable.    One  individual  acknowledged  the  minister  to  be  an  aid 
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to  social  preferment.  This  single  acknowledgment  seems  significant, 
as  observation  shows  that  not  a  few  aspirants  for  social  and  business 
advancement — occasionally  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  real  estate 
and  insurance  agents,  even  the  grocers,  benefit  greatly  by  their  assidu- 
ously cultivated  ministerial  and  church  acquaintance.  In  some  city 
churches  these  Machiavellians  are  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  minister. 

The  majority  were  helped  by  the  minister  in  his  capacity  of  sympa- 
thetic advisor,  counsellor,  religious  expert,  spiritual  leader  and  upholder 
of  ideals.  We  infer  that  he  has  relieved  fear,  the  sense  of  sin,  doubt, 
perturbation,  disappointment;  he  has  assuaged  grief  and  anguish;  he 
has,  in  many  cases,  helped  to  solve  the  problems  of  youth,  to  meet  the 
crises  of  adolescent  aspiration,  of  conversion,  and  that  the  struggles  of 
temptation  and  of  sexual  passion  have  been  brought  before  the  physi- 
cian of  souls.  The  consciousness  of  need  prominent  in  these  testi- 
monies implies  realized  weakness,  a  feeling  of  the  impending  inevita- 
ble; where  this  sense  becomes  anxiety,  apprehension,  dread,  with  the 
keen  desire  to  avoid  evil,  the  state  involves  some  form  of  the  emotion 
of  fear.  The  feeling  of  helplessness  finding  expression  in  religious  ex- 
perience is  often  allied  with  fear,  which  plays  so  great  part  in  every 
phase  of  life.  The  1,701  persons  of  President  Hall's  study  confessed 
to  6,456  fears.  In  her  summary  Miss  Tanner  declares:  4 4 None  of  the 
emotions  of  children  have  been  so  carefully  studied  as  that  of  fear,  for 
there  is  none  which  gives  more  anxiety  to  parents  or  is  more  difficult  to 
overcome,  especially  with  little  children." 

Again,  "It  cannot  be  doubted  that  fear  has  played  and  still  plays  in  the  relig- 
ions of  all  people,  a  role  second  to  that  of  any  other  emotion,  and  therefore  merits 
the  greatest  importance  attached  to  it,'1  remarks  Josiah  Moses  (24  a),  who  also 
notes  that  some  have  held  that  fear  is  the  source  of  all  religions,  that  primitive 
and  ancient  peoples  have  had  their  kakodaimona  as  well  as  their  eudaimona,  that 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians  have  had  their  demons  as  well  as  their  divinities;  that 
there  are  more  than  500  references  in  the  Bible  to  fear.  As  the  beginning  of  pru- 
dence and  wisdom,  as  spurs  to  knowledge  and  as  a  restraint  from  evil,  certain 
fears  are  wholesome  and  to  eliminate  fear  totally  would  be  disastrous.  If  the  en- 
tire absence  of  fear  is  deplorable  the  excess  of  it  is  still  more  deplorable.  To  the 
long  list  of  morbid  fears,  such  as  pathophobia,  monophobia,  astrophobia,  misophobia, 
Moses  adds  theophobia  and  peccatiphobia,  "  the  fear  of  God  and  the  fear  of  sinning," 
which  become  genuine  obsessions  with  some  religionists.  The  problem  of  religious 
pedagogy  is  to  regulate  fear  to  its  proper  proportion.  Aristotle  said:  "The  terri- 
ble is  not  to  all  persons  the  same;  ....  it  is  possible  for  these  things  to  be  feared 
much  and  too  little;  the  brave  man  suffers  and  acts  just  as  £he  case  demands  and 
right  reason  warrants." 
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To  the  minister  whose  frequent  function  seems  to  be  in  meeting 
men,  women  and  children  at  the  point  of  religious  disturbance,  full 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  prevention,  recognition,  analysis,  and  thera- 
peutics of  fear  are  indispensable  that  he  may  free  the  people  from  its 
bondage  and  destruction.  The  legal  counsellor  and  the  medical  man 
view  human  nature  at  close  range,  but  the  true  pastor  views  it  in  the 
peculiar  and  culminating  experiences  bound  up  in  religion.  There  are 
dangers  in  well  intended  but  blundering  advice  and  instruction  which 
may  deepen  neuroses  and  increase  mental  ills  at  the  crises  when  there  is 
extreme  suggestibility  and  plasticity  of  mind.  Imperfect  as  were  the 
services  rendered,  nevertheless  the  returns  evince  the  value  of  the  min- 
ister to  present  day  society,  and  the  possibility  of  increased  usefulness 
through  intelligent  preparation  and  enlarged  capacity. 

The  Ideal  Minister. 
1.    Moral  and  Temperamental  Qualifications. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  persons  contribute  their  ideas ;  80  of  these 
use  some  of  the  following  words  in  their  descriptions:  sympathetic, 
benevolent,  charitable,  helpful,  patient,  fatherly,  kind,  forgiving, 
loves  God  and  fellowmen,  one  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  unselfish- 
ness. 57  portray  him  as  honest,  conscientious,  true,  sincere,  reliable, 
of  deep  convictions,  earnest,  not  deceitful,  possessing  simplicity,  a  good 
man.  52  say  manly,  strong,  able,  courageous,  broad-minded,  execu- 
tive, understands  business,  thoroughly  trained,  wise,  noble,  a  leader. 
34  emphasize  social  traits,  a  friend,  mixer,  sociable,  good-tempered, 
jolly,  cheery,  magnetic,  home  should  be  open  to  all.  19  emphasize 
tact,  adaptability,  humility.  18  loyalty  to  church,  adherence  to  doctrine, 
fealty  to  vows.  14  want  him  to  be  always  full  of  hope,  never  depress- 
ing, "tells  of  good  in  us."  13  specify  eloquence,  good  preaching.  9 
want  him  to  have  special  ability  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  to  under- 
stand the  Bible.  8  persons  define  him  simply  as  gentle,  clean,  digni- 
fied, pure,  a  modest  gentleman.  Miscellaneous  demands  :  a  minister 
who  does  not  smoke  or  chew;  one  friendly  and  not  too  reserved ;  loves 
children,  flowers  and  birds;  one  who  censures  and  condemns.  Since  one 
or  a  few  persons  often  dominate  the  affairs  of  a  church  and  dictate  to  the 
preacher,  the  views  of  the  minority  and  of  the  isolated  individual  must 
be  weighed  in  considering  the  things  to  which  a  minister  may  be  sub- 
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jected.  In  proportion  to  the  triviality  of  some  of  these  ideas,  where 
the  possessor  is  of  controlling  influence,  this  difficulty  increases.  If  we 
regard  only  the  higher  percentages  showing  some  agreement  concern- 
ing the  ideal  minister,  it  appears  that  he  must  be  morally  upright, 
strong,  courageous,  capable,  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  un- 
selfishness and  the  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  men.  He  is  sociable,  a 
man  amongst  men,  endowed  with  common  sense  and  tact,  having  more 
of  hope  than  of  pessimism;  pure,  sincere  in  action  and  in  friendship,  a 
thoroughly  good  man,  loving  God  and  man. 

2.    Mental  Equipment. 

The  content  of  this  question  is  suggestive:  the  subjects  do  not 
comprise  the  gamut  of  knowledge,  nevertheless  considerable  latitude  is 
afforded  to  preference.  Some  persons  prescribe  for  the  minister  all  of 
these  studies  and  additional  ones.    Here  are  a  few  specimen  answers: 

M.,  38.  I  have  no  information  that  Christ  knew  more  than  one  language.  M., 
53.  In  these  times  when  many  of  the  congregation  are  as  well  educated  as  the 
minister  he  should  be  a  broad  scholar  in  all  lines  of  interest.  F.,  60.  Sociology, 
psychology,  literature,  history,  little  theology.  F.,  19.  A  minister  should  be  a 
graduate  of  some  theological  seminary  and  should  have  studied  theology,  literature, 
history,  sociology,  psychology,  Hebrew,  Greek.  F.,  19.  Should  know  all  of  these 
because  the  Bible  is  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  which  must  be  interpreted. 

The  answers  from  persons  of  mature  years  generally  laid  emphasis  upon  broad 
general  training  without  precise  reference  to  particular  studies.  Two  confessed 
frankly,  "I  do  not  know.1' 

One  hundred  and  twelve  answers  were  specific  enough  for  classifi- 
cation. Persons  were  asked  to  indorse  the  studies  suitable  for  ministerial 
education,  and  afterward,  as  a  check  upon  the  selection,  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  most  important.  A  careful  accounting  of  the  two  tests 
proves  in  both  cases  a  coincidence  of  choices,  judging  by  the  studies 
named  in  both  instances  among  the  first  six  in  order  of  frequency  of 
mention.  These  six  are,  theology,  Hebrew,  Greek,  literature,  sociology 
and  psychology.  This  course  of  study  includes  the  conventional  pre- 
scription for  ministerial  education  in  vogue  for  a  century  past — but 
there  is  also  present  a  persistent  insistence  upon  a  broader  training, 
indicated  in  the  demand  for  the  last  three  studies  and  in  generaliza- 
tions, such  as: 

Must  know  much  of  some  and  a  little  of  all;  should  be  grounded  in  all;  no  field 
of  knowledge  useless;  a  well-rounded  man;  everything. 
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The  responses  well  illustrate  attitudes  of  church  goers,  some  wedded 
to  convention,  precedent  and  authority,  others  emerging  from  the 
domination  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  still  devoted  to  the  church  but 
craving  more  light  and  liberty,  while  a  few  see  a  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ministry  to  be  found  in  the  utilization  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  methods.  Nearly  all  agree  that  the  best  culture  and  wisdom  are 
essential  to  the  minister  of  religion. 

S.    Physical  and  External  Characteristics. 

Imposing  physique  is  desired  in  the  minister  almost  unanimously 
by  the  younger  correspondents.  He  must  be  tall,  stately,  six  feet, 
strong  to  look  at,  well  proportioned,  etc.  Many  women  designate  the 
kind  of  hair  or  complexion;  he  should  be  a  blonde,  a  brunette,  have  gray 
hair,  be  an  oldish  man.  A  young  man  demands  that  complexion  show 
the  proper  amount  of  fresh  air.  Concerning  age  of  the  minister,  and 
other  particulars,  we  note: 

M.,  53.  If  minister  has  been  progressive  the  best  age  is  over  fifty,  so  far  as 
preaching  is  concerned.  A  younger  man  may  be  more  useful  in  other  work  of  the 
ministry.  A  speaker  should  not  ape  others.  F.,  20.  Anywhere  from  25-50  years. 
A  natural  born  leader  will  be  an  orator.  M.,  25.  An  old  man,  speaking  from  the 
depths  of  experience.  Voice  sympathetic,  gesture  simple,  eloquence  natural.  M., 
60.  External  factors  are  soon  forgot  when  genuine  interest  in  his  people  animates 
the  preacher.  M.,  61.  I  would  have  manner  simple,  style  unstudied,  gesture  not 
florid.  I  want  to  forget  a  man's  age,  stature,  voice,  complexion,  and  either  be  in- 
structed or  stirred  emotionally  or  given  volitional  impulsion.  M.,  33.  Avoid  ex- 
aggeration of  voice  and  gesture;  should  be  neat  in  dress  and  cleanly  in  personal 
habits.  M.,  40.  It  seems  like  a  joke  to  have  a  young  man  preach  to  me.  M.,  35. 
The  preacher  is  not  an  actor.  M.,  47.  Should  be  modest,  clean  of  speech  and  per- 
son; no  coarse  jokes.  M.,  61.  Individuality  important;  affectation,  abominable. 
M.,  72.    The  mind  is  the  measure  of  the  man. 

The  average  age  favored  for  the  minister  is  exactly  40  years  and  6 
months.  In  all  but  three  cases  an  age  greater  than  that  of  the  writers 
was  prescribed  for  the  minister. 

A  majority  of  the  writers,  especially  adolescent  women,  laid  stress  upon 
voice,  as  seen  in  the  use  of  the  following  expressions:  bass,  well  modula- 
ted, expressive,  winning,  deep,  musical,  forceful,  deep-ringing,  pleasing, 
penetrating,  cultivated,  strong  mellow,  pleading  pitch  and  refined  pro- 
nunciation, orator,  should  not  yell,  only  voice  counts  much,  voice 
affects  me.  The  professional  voice  culturist  might  find  here  some 
ground  for  advertisement  of  his  business,  but  there  is  probably  a  deeper 
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significance  in  the  spontaneous  and  naive  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
voice  than  a  plea  for  mere  elocutionary  art,  for  in  this  unanimity  there 
is  corroboration  of  the  fundamental  racial  significance  of  the  voice. 
Our  limited  organs  of  sound  perception  are  attuned  only  to  hear  vibra- 
tions varying  from  about  16  to  50,000  per  second.  We  are  able  to 
observe  the  almost  universal  possession  of  voice  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  sounds  of  fishes,  the  vocal  efforts  of  frogs,  the  bellowing  of  cattle, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  chattering  of  monkeys, 
the  hissing  of  serpents,  the  cackle  of  poultry,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the 
singing  of  birds,  suggest  the  distinctive  voices  of  animals  and  to  some 
extent  the  moods  that  cry  may  express.  Man  has  ascribed  voice,  or 
purposeful  sound,  to  inanimate  creation,  as:  "The  twilight  voice  of 
distant  bells"  (Whittier,  the  Merrimac),  and  in  the  Psalms,  "The 
floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice."  Literature  abounds  in  references  to 
the  effects  and  significance  of  the  voice.  In  the  English  Bible  we  read 
of  the  "voice  of  joy,"  "the  voice  of  supplication,"  "voice  of  sing- 
ing," "voice  of  a  multitude  at  ease,"  "a  still,  small  voice,"  "  voice 
of  my  beloved,"  "the  sheep  know  his  voice,"  "sweet  is  his  voice," 
"  did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  and  live  ?  "  "  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God. "  In  man  there  is  a  manifold  de- 
velopment of  voice  consonant  with  his  complex  being,  as:  crying, 
speaking,  shouting,  calling,  yelling,  whispering,  sobbing,  screaming, 
sighing,  talking.  A  beautiful  and  cultivated  voice  commands  high 
monetary  compensation.  The  voice  is  first  affected  by  disease  or  age; 
by  it  we  not  only  find  expression  but  we  are  able  to  read  more  into  it 
than  anything  else ;  it  is  of  constant  utilitarian  value ;  it  is  of  immense 
import  in  the  development  of  civilization.  "  The  voice  is  the  index  of 
the  soul,  "  declares  a  blind  physician.  James  places  speech,  or  "  sound 
significant  "  among  the  instincts.  We  read  in  Adolescence  that  the 
profound  vocal  modifications  accompanying  increase  of  age,  puberty, 
adolescence  and  old  age,  and  those  caused  by  abnormalities  of  the  vita 
sexualis  as  well  as  the  great  individual  differences  ' *  prove  the  signifi- 
cance of  voice  as  a  personal  index.  "  Since  the  voice  is  the  index  of 
the  soul,  what  is  craved  is  not  bare  elocution,  mechanical  production  of 
sweet  tones,  but  the  qualities  of  strength  and  virtue  of  which  the  un- 
perverted  human  voice  at  its  best  should  be  the  expression.  This  and 
the  strength,  grace,  good  complexion,  natural  gesture  and  other  exter- 
nal particulars  named  indicate  by  a  naive  mode  of  demand  that  only  a 
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well-rounded  physical  man,  of  health  and  manhood,  is  to-day  the 
proper  representative  of  Christianity,  the  ideal  minister.  The  words, 
healthy,  holy,  hale,  and  whole,  come  from  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  root, 
and  physiological  psychology  is  restoring  the  deep  philosophy  embedded 
in  the  words,  says  President  Hall,  who  goes  further  to  suggest  that  we 
retranslate  some  texts,  as  : 

"  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  healthfulness;  "  "  healthfulness  becometh 
Thy  house,  O  Lord;  11  "serve  Him  in  healthfulness;'1  "preserve  my  soul  for  lam 
healthful; 11  "this  is  a  healthful  man  of  God  ;  the  healthful  Scriptures,  the  health- 
ful day,  spirit,  people,  etc.11 

The  verdict  of  the  group,  according  to  the  larger  consensuses,  is 
that  the  ideal  minister  is  superlatively  helpful  in  many  of  the  deep 
experiences  of  life  ;  he  is  a  moral  paragon,  sincere,  pious,  social  and 
sympathetic ;  physically  he  is  superb,  and  like  the  philosopher 's  per- 
fect man  4 'speaks  slowly  with  a  deep  voice."  Whatever  may  be 
asserted  of  the  decline  of  ministerial  prestige  or  of  disrespect  for  individ- 
uals, we  discern  in  the  background  of  the  common  mind  superlative 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  man  who  can  approximate  this  magnifi- 
cent standard. 

What  the  Minister  Must  Do. 

In  contrast  with  the  theoretical  ideal,  the  actual  minister  demanded 
in  practical  life  is  revealed  in  the  exorbitant  service  imposed  upon  the 
professional  representatives  of  religion  by  the  world  and  by  church 
members.  The  obligations  and  the  limitations  relegated  by  common 
consent  to  the  4  4  perfect  man ' '  portrayed  in  the  preceding  pages,  are 
illustrated  in  the  remainder  of  our  returns,  and  some  idea  is  afforded  of 
the  effect  of  these  conventions  upon  minister  and  people  as  well  as  of 
their  pedagogical  aspect. 

1.     Creed  and  Belief. 

Illustrative  opinions  upon  the  minister's  relation  to  matters  of  belief, 
are  as  follows : 

M.,  45.  Organist.  Have  yet  to  hear  of  a  clergyman  who  knows  exactly  what  his 
creed  means.  F.,  29.  Wife  (Meth.)  A  minister  who  is  doing  good  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so  even  though  he  doubts  part  of  his  creed.  M.,  60.  Army  officer 
(Unitarian)  He  should  hold  fast  to  the  spirit  of  his  creed  rather  than  to  the 
letter;  large  liberty  of  belief.  M.,  65.  Salesman  (Episc.)  It  is  impossible  for  an 
honest  thinker  not  to  have  doubts  as  his  thought  is  enlarged  by  study  and  reflection. 
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The  essential  thing  is  good  life.  F.,  31.  Wife  (Meth.)  I  do  not  see  how  a  creed 
can  count  for  anything;  God  does  not  change  but  our  views  as  history  develops 
are  ever  changing,  and  no  two  people  believe  alike.  M.,  24.  Broker  (Cong.) 
So  long  as  he  believes  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  obeys  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
he  should  not  be  limited  as  to  details  of  creed.  F.,  20.  (Episc.)  A  doubting 
minister  should  be  removed.from  the  ministry.  M.,  28.  Lawyer(  Presb.)  Should 
have  no  creed  beyond  to-day.  M.,  65.  Salesman  (Episc.)  Should  disregard  creed 
except  in  essentials.  F.,  20.  Student  (Presb.)  Should  not  let  others  know  that 
he  doubts.  M.,  38.  Minister  (Meth.)  Should  have  perfect  freedom  of  investigation. 
M.,  60.  Minister  (Swedenborgian)  Should  have  every  possible  liberty  to  change 
creed;  creeds  are  man-made  formulas.  F.,  21.  May  preach  his  doubts  so  long  as 
they  do  not  endanger  spiritual  life.  F.,  22.  Student  (Bapt.)  The  Bible  is  the 
standard.  M.,  38.  Lawyer.  Should  have  no  creed.  M.,  53.  Librarian  (Episc.) 
Should  have  perfect  liberty  in  matters  of  creed.  M.,  38.  Manager  (Presb.)  For 
every  minister  to  have  his  own  creed  would  bring  chaos.  M.,  30.  Theol.  Student 
(Presb.)  His  creed  should  be  based  upon  his  conscience,  experience  and  the 
Bible.  M.,  23.  Lawyer  (Meth.)  Should  base  his  creed  on  general  truths  of 
Bible.  F.,  47.  People  not  always  ready  for  some  new  thought  which  the  minister 
may  have  reached.  M.,  42.  Minister  (Meth.)  All  liberty  within  the  Apostles',  the 
Xicene  and  the  Athanasian  creeds,  barring  damnatory  clauses,  otherwise  he  is  not 
historically  a  Christian,  and  should  give  up  the  ministry  if  he  differs  from  these. 
He  may  doubt  details  that  do  not  involve  principle.  F.,  21.  Student  (Bapt.)  If 
he  cannot  conform,  should  change  creed.  F.,  17.  Student  (Catholic)  Priest 
must  withdraw  and  relinquish  duties  if  he  doubts;  no  one  has  a  right  to  doubt  the 
creed.  F.,  20.  A  doubting  minister  can  cause  great  disorder  in  people's  minds, 
especially  those  too  ignorant  to  think  out  things  for  themselves.  M..  37.  Minister 
(Meth.)  My  Christianity  should  be  broader  than  my  Methodism  or  my  Calvinism. 
F.,  20.  Student  (Cath.)  Minister  of  the  Catholic  church  is  not  liable  to  change 
his  belief  for  it  is  on  a  firm  basis.  M.,  61.  Eminent  scientist.  The  minister's  lib- 
erty to  believe  should  be  absolute.  If  he  honestly  doubts  nine-tenths  of  his  creed 
and  believes  one-tenth  he  will  find  that  enough  to  do  saving  work  with.  Negative 
destructive  criticism  is  in  bad  taste  and  anti-pedagogic  because  positive  things 
should  be  taught.  Therefore,  when  he  finds  scepticism  growing  upon  him,  be 
silent  on  his  negative  and  preach  the  good  that  is  in  him.  F.,  20.  Preach  with  all 
his  might  what  he  can  believe. 

The  most  obvious  fact  is  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  ;  bigotry, 
intolerance,  blind  faith,  advancing  conservatism,  fairness  of  spirit,  fear 
of  the  havoc  working  of  scepticism,  and  proffered  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  what  a  minister  should  do  who  honestly  doubts,  are  all  in  evi- 
dence. The  minister  is  in  contact  with  these  differing  elements  in  his 
congregation  and  in  church  councils,  elements  that  may  be  roughly 
grouped  into  types  common  to  many  churches  ;  the  extremely  conserva- 
tive, unprogressive  type,  whose  confession  is  that  of  automatic  repeti- 
tion of  what  they  have  heard  ;  next,  they  who  relish  freedom  of  belief 
but  who  shrink  from  the  danger  to  themselves  and  others  of  swinging 
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away  from  the  usual  standards  of  authority  ;  and  a  minority  class, 
about  10j&  of  all,  who  believe  in  perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
for  the  minister,  who  would  place  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  direct 
competition  with  other  claims  to  truth,  who  crave  no  esoteric  policy 
and  welcome  light  from  any  source.  Of  the  130  persons  contributing, 
52  declared  for  4  4  large  liberty"  but  with  reservations  upon  4 'funda- 
mentals "  not  always  clearly  defined,  and  hence  there  are  few  of  them 
who  would  not  place  some  fetters  upon  the  minister's  intellect.  The 
reluctance  to  changing  one's  point  of  view,  to  making  new  generaliza- 
tions is  manifest,  and  29  persons  fear  the  results  4  4  of  disseminated 
doubt.''  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  only  two  Protestants  specify 
orthodoxy  as  a  ministerial  requisite ;  this  may  be  an  evidence  of  the  re- 
laxing attitude  toward  iron-clad  standards,  of  a  silence  and  indifference 
toward  the  pious  formulas  and  of  a  growing  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  new  interpretations  of  Christianity,  but  there  is  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  our  church  members  no  definite  course  for  the  minister 
who  finds  himself  surrendering  old  views  when  face  to  face  with 
broader  areas  of  knowledge.  For  instance,  even  in  educated  New 
England  more  than  one  brilliant  and  pure  minister  has  been  driven  to 
ruin  and  to  suicide  by  the  inquisitorial  exactions  of  deacons. 

2.  Sermons. 

The  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons  is  the  regular  duty  of  the 
minister  in  charge  of  a  church.  Our  responses  contain  interesting  com- 
ments from  persons  of  many  kinds,  a  variation,  however,  that  does  not 
fully  illustrate  the  mixed  nature  of  a  large  congregation. 

Examples:  M.,  32.  (Meth.)  Need  preaching  on  cardinal  doctrines,  especially 
on  justice,  judgment,  hell  and  the  awful  darkness  of  sin.  F.,  61.  Extem- 
poraneous, from  heart  experience  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  M.,  51.  (Episc.) 
Should  deal  with  man's  opportunities  for  good  and  the  inevitable  effects  of  sin. 
M.,  47.  (Disciple.)  Short  strong  devotional,  sane.  M.,  60.  (Swedenborgian.)  Re- 
vivals help  to  make  bigots.  M.,  61.  Would  drop  old  doctrines  and  literal 
interpretations  and  teach  the  tremendous  and  sweeping  affirmations  behind  the 
new  criticism  and  psychology,  of  which  nobody  realizes  the  possibilities.  F.,  20. 
(Bapt.)  Should  appeal  to  better  nature,  limit  about  one  hour.  M.,  21.  (Presb.) 
Every  variety,  appealing  to  all  classes  and  ages;  about  25 minutes.  M.,  23.  (Meth.) 
Sermon  based  on  the  general  truths  of  the  Bible,  extemporaneous  and  appealing  to 
the  intellect.  M.,  22.  (Jew.)  Church  is  not  the  place  for  display  of  scholarship. 
F.,  27.  (Bapt.)    Practical,  not  theoretical.    Jesus   did   not  preach  a  millionaire 
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sermon  to  a  fisherman.  Although  a  Protestant  and  subject  to  creeds,  believe  our 
religion  would  be  bettered  were  creeds  forgotten  and  charity  practiced,  not 
preached.  F.,  21.  (Presb.)  Should  not  deal  with  doctrines  of  one  particular 
church.  M.,  24.  Never  doctrinal,  expository,  missionary  or  revival  in  crude  sense 
of  terms,  but  from  simple  human  depths  of  feeling.  M.,  34.  (Cath.)  If  missionary 
sermon  means  collection,  then  it  should  be  short.  Most  of  us  in  our  hearts  think 
the  missionary  should  try  and  reform  the  heathen  in  our  country  first.  M.,  38. 
(Episc.)  A  minister  who  cannot  make  himself  interesting  has  heard  the  wrong 
noise.  F.,  32.  (Meth.)  Let  the  minister  sometimes  preach  to  the  married  men 
while  the  women  stay  at  home.  M.,  65.  (Unitarian.)  Sermon  as  near  early 
Christianity  as  possible.  M.,  35.  (Cong.)  Cannot  afford  to  be  dogmatic.  M.,  60. 
(Unitarian.)  Young  and  middle-aged  are  the  most  important  parts  of  church  and 
their  intellect  and  feeling  should  be  approached.  M.,  46.  (Presb.)  Wholly  elim- 
inate doctrinal.  M.,  37.  (Cong.)  According  to  needs  of  people,  no  lectures  on 
topics  of  time  with  lantern  slides.  M.,  42.  (Meth.)  Doctrinal  sermons  may  be 
interesting  if  presented  with  animation  and  freshness.  Staple  of  the  pulpit  is 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  though  dreary  and  commonplace  comments  sometimes 
pass  under  the  name.  M.,  37.  (Cong.)  The  preacher  should  be  a  prophet  speaking 
in  his  own  fashion.  Miscellaneous:  Should  help  in  every  day  affairs;  arouse  to 
noble  ideals  and  actions;  tell  straight  what  to  do;  make  plain  the  way  of  salvation; 
not  too  emotional;  strike  straight  home;  delivered  to  congregation  in  general; 
addressed  to  particular  individual;  lead  people  into  right  relation  with  God;  few 
illustrations;  with  plain  understanding;  not  over  heads  of  people;  make  people 
think;  somewhat  emotional;  scholarly  discourse;  instructive;  adapted  to  cir- 
cumstances; never  in  form  of  lecture;  plain  preaching  of  Gospel;  what  a  minister 
gathers  from  his  contact  with  men. 

Considerable  attention  was  centered  on  length  of  sermon;  the  average  length 
favored  by  103  persons  was  30.6  minutes.  A  large  majority  of  130  persons  pre- 
ferred extemporaneous  delivery,  there  being  almost  unanimous  protest  against  the 
read  sermon.  72  persons  favor  expository,  26  doctrinal,  and  less  than  5  persons 
specify  charity,  revival  and  missionary  sermons.  Appeals  to  the  mental  aspects 
were  preferred  in  the  following  order:  will,  (72);  intellect,  (52);  feelings,  (32).  "No 
graveyard  stories,11  "not  excitable,11  "not  overdramatic,11  are  characteristic 
phrases. 

These  opinions  illustrate  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  congrega- 
tion, an  audience  far  different  from  that  of  the  teacher  or  professor. 
The  burden  and  the  responsibility  and  the  opportunity  of  the  able 
preacher  are  momentous.  He  can  instruct,  persuade,  encourage,  com- 
fort, inspire,  and  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle's  functions  of  the  orator 
he  should  know  the  great  emotions  and  command  in  his  hearers  mercy 
or  anger,  lqpe  or  hate,  confidence  or  fear,  honor  or  shame,  benevolence 
or  selfishness,  compassion  or  indignation,  emulation  or  contempt,  and 
envy  —  and  this  the  minister  must  do,  week  after  week  and  year  after 
year,  for  old  and  young. 
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S.  Prayer. 

44  Men  who  pass  judgment  upon  prayer  may  be  grouped  into  two 
very  distinct  categories:  they  who  pray  and  they  who  do  not  pray," 
we  quote  from  Armand  Sabatier.  All  men  who  pray  and  all  prayers 
have  for  an  indispensable  condition  belief  in  a  God  who  hears  the  sup- 
plication and  is  capable  of  responding.  Prayer  has  the  two  elements, 
a  subjective  relating  to  him  who  prays,  and  an  objective,  the  divinity 
who  is  moved  in  behalf  of  the  suppliant.  Atheism  and  prayer  are  two 
terms  contradictory  and  irreconcilable.  Sabatier  exalts  the  subjective 
effects,  the  exaltation  of  sou]  seeking  to  approach  God,  a  view  which 
he  thinks  offers  a  great  simplification  of  the  conception  of  the  relation 
between  Creator  and  creature.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  is  that 
which  holds  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  evolution  for 
God  to  intervene  in  the  processes  of  Nature  at  the  cry  of  his  children ; 
the  cry  of  the  raven  brings  its  food  from  afar ;  the  bleat  of  the  lamb 
brings  its  dam  to  its  side.  44  The  weak  theology  that  professes  to  be- 
lieve that  prayer  has  merely  a  subjective  benefit  is  infinitely  less  scien- 
tific than  the  action  of  a  child  who  confidently  appeals  to  a  Father  in 
heaven, ' '  declares  one  writer.  The  fact  that  prayer  has  held  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  souls  of  great  men  such  as  Newton,  Pascal,  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  and  of  millions  of  persons,  the  seeming  universality  of  it 
in  the  human  species  in  inferior  and  superior  types  in  prehistoric  and 
contemporaneous  times,  indicates  that  one  can  only  treat  the  subject 
with  seriousness  and  respect.  The  impersonal  Deity  of  Pantheism,  the 
indifferent  and  cold  God  of  Deism  cannot  be  the  God  of  prayer,  who 
is  par  excellence  the  God  of  Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  the  Creator, 
the  Father,  the  God  who  loves  his  creatures.  There  is  a  vast  litera- 
ture upon  this  subject  in  Christian  books  and  papers,  but  the  theologi- 
cal problem  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  out  of  place  in  these  pages,  and 
besides,  the  writer  cannot  make  the  least  claim  to  being  a  theologian. 
We  must  observe,  however,  with  Prof.  James,  44  We  hear  in  these  days 
of  scientific  enlightenment  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  and  many  reasons  are  given  to  us  why  men  should  not  pray, 
whilst  othere  are  given  us  why  we  should.  But  in  all  of  this  very  little 
is  said  of  the  reason  why  we  do  pray,  which  is  simply  that  we  cannot 
help  praying.' ' 

In  a  recent  comparative  classification  of  five  religions,  Moham- 
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medism,  Confucianism,  The  Religion  of  Jesus,  Buddhism,  The  Ve- 
danta  Philosophy,  it  is  asserted  that  while  prayer  in  the  first  is  a 
duty,  only  in  Christianity  is  it  a  voluntary  communion  with  a  Divine 
Father;  strict  Buddhism  and  the  Vedanta  philosophy  substitute  med- 
itation. It  is  certain  that  prayer  is  both  a  duty  and  a  voluntary 
practice  in  all  Protestantism. 

In  our  returns  but  one  person  questions  the  use  of  public  prayer. 
Two  general  observations  are  suggested  by  the  returns.  Public  and 
private  prayer  to  many  persons  is  of  special  subjective  significance  and 
value,  a  phase  which  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  believe 
only  in  the  intervening  efficacy  of  prayer.  Only  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents explicitly  says  "chief  value  of  prayer  is  subjective,"  yet 
most  of  them  give  evidence  of  its  deep  subjective  import,  for  there  are 
profound  exercises  of  mind  implied  in  the  expressions  used  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "States  of  mind  desired? "  as  for  instance:  placid, 
receptive,  introspective,  devotional,  in  faith,  thought  centered  upon 
Him,  out-reach,  worshipful  frame  of  mind,  desirous  of  assistance  and 
knowledge,  trustful,  commmunion  with  God,  soul  and  heart  close  to 
God.  These  phrases  portray  states  of  emotional  intensity  and  of 
suggestibility,  which  in  view  of  the  all-pervading  good  motives  and  the 
focus  of  attention  upon  aspirations  and  lofty  ideals,  are  of  extreme 
moral  significance.  Other  phrases  such  as,  mind  receptive,  depends  on 
mood,  spontaneous,  with  eyes  closed,  suggest  that  the  subjective  phase 
of  prayer  includes  possibilities  of  danger,  where  overwrought  nerves, 
abused  emotions,  morbid  introspection  and  hypnoid  conditions  are 
encouraged  at  exciting  revival  and  experience  meetings.  This  fact 
that  profound  and  unusual  states  of  consciousness  are  sometimes  gen- 
erated in  the  minds  of  old  and  young,  the  well  and  the  feeble,  by  the 
exercise  of  supplication  to  God,  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  man  who 
leads  in  and  exhorts  to  prayer,  both  that  he  may  make  full  pedagogic 
use  of  their  value  and  yet  avoid  the  danger  that  may  lurk  in  a  sacred 
exercise. 

The  second  consideration,  is  that  the  minister  is  regularly  expected 
and  compelled  to  offer  prayer  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation. 
The  Catholics  demand  prayers  for  the  dead,  prayers  to  the  saints,  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Non-catholics  desire  prayers  for  forgiveness, 
evincing  the  consciousness  of  sin,  or  desire  only  written  prayers,  or 
only  the  Lord's  Prayer.    Several  declare  that  the  day  of  the  old- 
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fashioned  prayer  and  experience  meetings  is  gone,  or  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  or  sympathize  with  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  or  that  44  some- 
thing is  wrong  somewhere  since  it  is  going  out  of  fashion."  But  many 
more  believe  in  the  prayer-meeting,  saying,  it  is  essential,  a  very  good 
thing,  helpful,  44  brings  us  closer  to  God  and  to  each  other."  Or  it 
should  be  bright,  social,  with  music,  44  spiritual." 

125  persons  distinctly  prefer  the  extemporaneous  or  the  recited 
prayer.  They  demand  that  the  man  engaged  in  the  delicate  task  of 
standing  before  the  people  as  their  spokesman  to  God  should  be 
earnest,  give  a  natural  expression  from  an  honest  heart',  be  thankful, 
humble,  confessional,  simple,  not  familiar,  that  he  offer  a  petition  for 
help,  44  voice  and  reflect  the  needs  of  the  congregation  in  the  presence  of 
God."  The  regular,  effective  and  safe  performance  of  the  obligations 
recapitulated  in  these  paragraphs  would  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
strongest  and  wisest  of  men,  but  it  is  an  office  always  required  of  every 
minister. 

If.     Communion  Service. 

Of  120  persons  about  one-half  preferred  the  communion  service  of 
their  own  denomination ;  a  fourth,  representing  many  denominations, 
desired  alterations,  the  one  modification  most  desired  being  the  use  of 
individual  cups  instead  of  the  traditional,  disease-transmitting,  common 
drinking  cup  in  use  in  the  majority  of  churches.  A  few  Baptists  would 
abolish  44  close  communion"  which  excludes  all  but  Baptists;  four 
individuals  would  omit  elements  and  make  it  a  meditation,  as,  4  eliminate 
the  concrete  and  seek  the  abstract, ' '  4  4 omit  the  Sacrament  and  conform  to 
the  great  liturgies."  Some  comment  on  44the  affected  display  of  repent- 
ance on  part  of  preachers  and  people  "  or  object  to  undue  length  of  ser- 
vice or  to  use  of  wine.  One  Catholic,  one  Methodist,  one  Presbyte- 
rian, a  Unitarian  and  a  non-church  member  do  not  like  the  communion, 
would  abolish  it.  One  man  wrote:  44I  desire  to  preserve  the  old  youth- 
ful sense  of  sacredness  and  sacrament,  but  my  mind  tells  me  that  it  is 
a  development  of  a  cannibal  feast  and  that  it  also  commemorates  some 
of  the  grossest  and  most  mistaken  doctrines  of  the  church."  A  few 
persons  frankly  stated  reluctance  to  submitting  to  inspection  their  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  their  last  service.  The  returns  show  clearly  that 
it  is  for  many  persons  a  time  of  tension,  varying  from  depression  to 
euphoria.    Some  speak  of  joy,  love  for  Christ,  realization  of  joy  to  live, 
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of  faith ;  others  confess:  depression,  repentance,  feelings  of  unworthi- 
ness,  consciousness  of  sin,  humiliation,  sadness.  A  man  of  35  writes : 
"Thoughts  never  pleasant;  always  feel  unworthy  of  His  presence  ;  yet 
have  tried  and  hope  he  will  accept  my  good  intention.  My  whole  body 
seems  different  at  such  a  time  and  something  like  chills  run  all  over 
me."  A  few  mention  fear,  especially  fear  of  the  priest.  Some  are 
moved  to  pity  by  the  contemplation  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
Christ.  Mental  states  of  exaltation,  ecstasy  and  of  extreme  suggesti- 
bility are  not  infrequent ;  some  contemplate  the  Last  Supper  in  the 
upper  room  ;  one,  "felt  my  mother 's  presence  ;'r  another,  "highest  devo- 
tion to  God  and  love  to  my  fellow-men  ;"  some,  "a  chastening  influence. ' ' 
A  few  confessed  to  frivolous  thoughts  or  to  resentment  against  hypo- 
crites present,  or  to  perturbation  and  mixed  feelings,  or  "to  ugly 
thoughts  of  germs."  A  large  number  were  stirred  to  desire  and  resolve 
to  do  better,  or  "to  grasp  the  hand  of  my  fellow-men  and  forgive." 

The  spirit  of  forgiveness  inculcated  and  urged  at  the  communion 
service  is  of  superlative  ethical  value.  To  quote  Rosenkranz  :  "  The 
forgiveness  of  the  wicked  is  the  breaking  through  of  religion,  for  it  is 
the  mind's  act  of  majesty  to  make  what  has  been  done  as  though  it  were 
not  done.  In  the  act  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  its  sovereignty 
over  nature  and  history ;  the  wicked  which  I  repent  of  is  as  though  it 
had  not  occurred.  "  And  long  before  the  revelations  of  modern  psy- 
chology Jesus  of  Nazareth  strongly  emphasized  the  beauty  and  majesty 
of  the  forgiving  spirit. 

Many  points  are  suggested  by  our  responses  regarding  the  influence 
of  certain  religious  rites,  which  lately  have  been  discussed  by  Starbuck, 
Coe,  Moses  and  Hall.  The  last  author  writes  in  his  study  of  the  Pas- 
sion vs.  the  Resurrection,  that  the  sentiment  of  pity  has  played  a  role 
of  tremendous  importance  in  the  spread  of  Christianity,  that  our  age 
has  forgotten  the  power  of  pathos  and  of  fear  ;  the  profoundest  relig- 
ious experiences  centre  round  the  Cross,  the  supreme  pathos-instilling 
theme. 

In  passing  from  this  subject  the  observations  may  be  thus  summar- 
ized. As  it  exists,  the  communion  service  tends  to  keep  religion  in  the 
sphere  of  the  feelings,  where  is  part  of  its  proper  habitation.  To  many 
persons  it  is  a  means  of  sounding  the  depths  and  heights  of  human  ex- 
perience. To  the  youthful  and  healthful  soul  endowed  with  normal 
power  of  resilience  to  react  from  emotional  extremes,  the  service  pre- 
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seats  potent  means  of  arousing  humanizing  feelings,  decision  and  phil- 
anthropic action.  The  necessity  for  modification  is  just  as  strongly 
suggested.  The  danger  of  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  and  of  other 
diseases  through  the  common  drinking  cup  is  probably  considerable  and 
clearly  demands  ordinary  sanitary  precautions  and  at  least  the  adoption 
of  individual  cups.  Of  great  psychological  import  is  the  mental  aspect 
of  the  communicant.  Tradition  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  elimination  of  that  which  unwisely  stimulates  emotional  reac- 
tion, whether  it  be  in  ritual,  music,  posture,  or  ministerial  methods. 
Possibly  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  communion  service  blunts  its 
effect  upon  many  persons  who  grow  callous,  and  plays  unwisely  upon 
the  nerves  of  others.  Children  often  participate  in  the  ceremony  and 
may  there  develop  morbid  habits  of  mind,  undue  self-consciousness  and 
a  certain  pious  precocity.  Mental  susceptibility  of  children,  as  demon- 
strated beyond  peradventure  by  Binet  and  Small,  and  the  deficient 
power  of  mental  reaction  often  found  in  the  old  and  in  the  neurasthe- 
nic, a  deficiency  that  may  cause  permanence  of  melancholic  or  exalted 
habits  that  are  characteristic  of  the  border-line  and  deeper  mental  dis- 
turbances— augment  the  great  responsibility  of  those  who  have  this  rite 
in  charge,  and  denote  the  need  of  scientific  preparation  of  the  minister. 
A  man  may  be  a  fine  preacher,  an  accomplished  theologian,  and  be 
utterly  incompetent  to  discharge  this  office.  A  knowledge  of  the  deep 
emotional  meaning  of  sacramental  acts  as  seen  in  the  general  practice 
of  them  by  primitive  peoples  would  emphasize  new  value  in  such  rites 
as  well  as  bring  about  the  elimination  of  that  which  is  gross  or  injuri- 
ous. Our  illustrations  suggest  that  the  Sacrament  as  administered 
to-day  is  of  certain  value  and  to  thousands  a  sacred  and  holy  symbol  to 
which  we  would  offer  fno  violence;  nevertheless  from  the  standpoint 
of  mental  and  physical  hygiene  it  is  a  serious  undertaking  and  may  be- 
come a  dangerous  factor  in  the  hands  of  fanatics,  bunglers  or  those 
ignorant  of  well  known  psychological  law,  in  promoting  pathological 
conditions. 

5.  Funerals. 

If  regard  were  paid  to  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies  preceding 
and  accompanying  the  formal  disposal  of  a  dead  body,  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times,  and  regard  to  their  origin,  variety  and  relative  sig- 
nificance, we  should  require  many  voluminous  chapters.  Numerous 
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motives  are  operative  in  the  elaborate  funerals  seen  in  our  own  times, 
such  as  desire  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  in  the  vulgar 
love  of  ostentation  and  morbid  enthusiasm.  There  is  the  psychological 
necessity  for  doing  something  when  grief  and  pain  have  reached  the 
explosive  point.  The  black  pall,  flowers,  music,  mourners,  the  tolling 
of  bells  and  the  dirge,  the  slow  moving  procession,  the  oration,  or  the 
sermon,  characterize  modern  funerals,  and  we  have  to  add,  sometimes 
there  is  the  mass  for  the  dead,  and  even  the  brass  band.  The  minister 
is  the  usual  leader  in  the  modern  funeral,  a  leadership  that  has  been 
his  from  olden  time,  perhaps  because  of  his  ancient  priestly  and  ghostly 
office,  and  partly  because  he  is  the  bearer  of  the  hope  of  immortality, 
and  because  in  his  peculiar  relations  of  confidence  to  the  bereaved  and 
to  the  community  he  can  administer  consolation  and  relief  where  the 
physician  of  the  body  has  done  his  uttermost  and  failed. 

It  is  in  sorrow  and  in  absolute  helplessness  that  there  is  flight  to 
the  consolations  of  religion.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  clergyman  of 
experience  that  non-church  members,  even  those  who  have  ridiculed 
the  church,  often  seek  in  bereavement  the  minister's  services  and  are 
most  exacting  in  what  they  demand  of  him,  yet  seldom  offer  any  rec- 
ompense. Another  minister  of  40  years'  experience  confided  that  not 
a  half  dozen  times  in  his  life  had  he  been  paid  for  officiating  at  funerals. 
On  one  occasion  aroused  from  a  sick  bed  by  the  importunity  of  a 
wealthy  man's  relatives  he  arose  when  the  thermometer  registered  18° 
below  zero,  conducted  a  service  in  a  cold  room,  over  the  body  of  the 
rich  man,  rode  ten  miles  in  an  unheated  carriage  to  the  cemetry  where 
he  read  the  ritual  in  a  freezing  wind — and  for  this  labor  never  received 
a  word,  or  a  line,  or  a  penny  in  gratitude.  Ministers  of  long  experi- 
ence can  relate  similar  treatment  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  that  custom 
has  laid  heavily  upon  them.  It  is  usually  a  thankless  and  always  a 
delicate  and  important  task.  Our  questionnaire  answers  are  simply 
illustrative  of  the  variety  of  demands  and  preferences  which  the  minister 
meets  here.  124  persons  wrote  upon  the  subject.  Catholics  demand 
solemn  blessing  of  the  corpse,  or  prayer  and  services  for  the  deceased. 
Protestants  and  others  omit  these  demands  but  specify  others.  By  far 
the  greater  number  prefer  a  short,  simple  discourse  of  consolation  and 
sympathy  or  comfort,  and  a  brief  prayer  at  the  grave.  For  the  latter 
purpose  many  prefer  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  simpler  ritualistic  forms. 
Some  desire  no  discourse  at  all,  or  merely  a  Scripture  reading,  while 
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about  an  equal  number,  18,  think  the  funeral  discourse  should  be  an 
occasion  of  moralizing,  warning,  aiming  at  conviction  and  conversion. 
An  equal  number  would  have  him  extol  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  or 
refer  but  gently  to  his  faults.  Still  others  would  have  the  minister 
speak  of  the  rewards  after  death,  the  hope  of  meeting,  of  the  Resur- 
rection, or  upon  immortality,  eternal  life,  or  "to  remove  the  fear  of 
eternal  death." 

The  affirmation  of  life  after  death  has  been  of  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  morals  of  the  race  and  is  to-day  a  precious  consolation  to 
millions  of  people,  while  science  can  make  neither  positive  affirmation 
nor  denial  concerning  immortality.  Scientific  dogmatists  who  presume 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  immortality,  however,  find  it  difficult  to  justify 
their  attempt,  and  are  mightily  opposed;  for  example,  Prof.  James  in  his 
little  book  on  ' '  Immortality ' '  has  shown  the  unphilosophic  position  of 
those  who  deny  to  men  of  science,  even  to  physological  psychologists, 
the  right  to  cherish  faith  in  an  immortal  mind.  The  obvious  danger  is 
that  little  souls  will  over-exert  themselves  striving  to  escape  future 
punishment  while  they  neglect  the  good  and  the  duties  of  the  present 
life  teeming  with  possibilities. 

A  few  persons  emphasize  the  importance  of  songs  and  music  at 
funerals.  The  supersensitive  soul  is  revealed  also:  "these  things  work 
on  feelings  too  much,"  or,  "no  one  should  be  asked  to  view  corpse," 
and  there  are  a  few  who,  like  Aristotle,  remind  us  that  it  is  only  proper 
for  relatives  and  intimate  friends  to  be  present  at  a  funeral.  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  egotistic  correspondent  who  neglected  the  other 
questions  to  explain  in  many  closely  written  pages  her  ideas  about  what 
her  own  funeral  should  be  like,  or  the  wish  of  another,  "  should  be  open 
to  all  who  care  to  attend,"  or  those  who  desire  flowers,  or  "no  flowers," 
or  "everything  in  white,"  or  beautiful  and  expressive,  a  few  persons  of 
practical  minds  make  poignant  suggestions,  such  as  :  services  have  no 
possible  influence  upon  dead;  wrong  to  burden  relatives  with  unneces- 
sary expenses;  strangers  should  be  excluded;  standing  with  dead  un- 
covered at  grave  in  cold  weather  is  abominable;  cremation  is  better  than 
the  grave. 

The  funeral  customs  of  the  day  are  very  closely  bound  up  in  the 
conventions  of  the  past.  Men  are  naturally  conservative  and  hesitate 
to  modify  that  which  so  concerns  the  utmost  human  sorrow.  There  is 
evident  need,  however,  of  tactful,  decisive  reforms  in  our  funeral  ser- 
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vices  and  as  a  chief  actor  and  a  sufferer  in  the  abuses  the  minister 
might  take  the  lead  in  the  improvement.  The  plain  principle  to  be 
followed  seems  to  be  that  funerals  should  have  respect  for  shattered 
hearts,  but  at  the  same  time  should  conform  to  the  necessities  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  health,  to  ideals  of  simplicity  and  good  taste.  In  the 
psychological  moment  of  mental  anguish  all  morbidity  should  be  removed 
so  far  as  possible  and  opportunity  only  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
dispense  comfort,  assuage  grief  and  dissipate  fear  of  death — the  King  of 
Terrors. 

6.  Baptism. 

There  was  a  surprising  absence  of  discussion  or  evidently  of  interest 
about  the  mode  of  administering  baptism  or  its  value.  In  view  of  the 
bitter  controversies  that  have  swept  this  country  when  the  Baptists  and 
the  followers  of  Alexander  Campbell  insisted  on  immersion  under  water 
as  a  means  of  salvation,  and  other  Protestant  sects  either  refused  to 
exalt  the  efficacy  of  any  particular  mode,  or  else  advocated  sprinkling 
or  pouring.  The  writer  has  not  heard  of  the  abrogation  of  a  line  of 
the  sectarian  requirements  and  Baptists  and  Disciples  are  still  being 
immersed  in  streams,  ponds,  or  in  artificial  bodies  of  water  or  tanks 
elaborately  constructed  for  this  purpose  in  churches.  Except  in  re- 
mote sections  of  the  country  the  acrimony  of  public  disputations  on 
this  subject  has  passed,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  regulations 
and  precedents  perpetuate  the  old  controversies;  if  our  returns  are 
representative  the  people  have  lost  interest  in  these  points  of  doctrinal 
issue  with  the  passing  of  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  A  few 
specimen  remarks  are: 

F.,  19.  (Episc.)  Should  baptize  children  by  sprinking,  not  immersion,  in  a 
private  house  always.  M.,  61.  (Baptist.)  Should  have  special  care  from  the 
minister.  F.,  46.  (Meth.)  Should  not  baptize  infants.  M.,  39.  (Bapt.)  Baptism 
is  probably  a  useful  rite.  F.,  19.  (Cath.)  Priests  should  always  baptize  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  danger  when  any  one  may  do  it.  M.,  35.  (Cath.)  The  meaning 
and  the  whole  truth  ought  to  be  told  here,  all  mystery  ought  to  be  removed. 
M.,  60.  (Swedenborgian.)  Minister  should  encourage  all  of  the  sacred  rites 
to  be  performed  in  the  church,  and  seek  to  impart  to  them  the  spirit  of  holiness, 
not  as  a  form,  but  because  the  church  is  the  noblest  institution  on  earth.  M.,  38. 
In  most  churches  the  ceremony  is  prescribed. 

The  majority  of  the  writers  seem  to  recognize  in  baptism  a 
ritualistic  form  beneficial  in  its  impressive  or  subjective  effect  rather 
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than  because  of  any  mysterious  or  saving  efficacy.  It  perhaps  is 
difficult  for  an  outsider  to  receive  any  edification  at  seeing  a  frail 
woman  or  man  held  and  submerged  under  water  by  a  stalwart  preacher 
in  rubber  boots,  or  when  an  infant  screams  in  rebellion  for  having  his 
tender  scalp  moistened  with  cold  water  by  a  strange  man.  This  rude 
attitude  of  the  outsider  who  does  not  comprehend  the  religious  meaning 
of  the  rite,  and  the  more  urgent  demand  for  healthful  precaution 
against  shock  and  cold,  and  the  revulsion  against  whatever  may  be 
gross  in  the  rite,  might  be  met  by  an  elimination  so  far  as  possible  of 
the  water  symbol  and  a  revision  of  the  mode  of  baptism  to  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  service,  symbolic  of  cleansing  and  of  dedication.  Such  a 
service,  for  instance,  offers  a  rich  opportunity  for  impressing  upon 
parents  the  obligations  of  parenthood,  as  well  as  to  mark  turning  points 
in  the  lives  of  old  and  young. 

7.  Marriage. 

Hume  defined  marriage  simply  as  an  engagement  entered  into  by 
mutual  consent  and  having  for  its  ends  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  a  natural,  civil  and  religious  contract  and  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a  Sacrament  in  the  English  and  in  the  Catholic 
churches.  Custom  makes  the  minister  the  usual  officiant  at  weddings. 
In  order  to  enhance  the  solemnity  of  marriage  some  would  remove  the 
legality  of  common  law  marriages,  or  those  in  which  an  officer  of  the 
law  officiates,  and  would  place  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers  of  religion.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  countries  where 
marriage  is  sealed  by  the  priests  only,  that  so  expensive  has  the 
ceremony  become  that  sometimes  informal  marriage  and  concubinage 
have  flourished. 

A  few  typical  replies  are  here  reproduced:  F.,  20.  Marriages  are  less  effective 
when  performed  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  M.,  34.  Marriage  ceremony  could  be 
much  improved.  F.,  61.  Marriage  was  ordained  by  God  and  should  be  performed 
by  one  of  his  servants  and  not  by  one  who  often  has  no  conception  of  its  saered- 
ness.  M.,  61.  Let  the  church  service  or  ritual  be  used.  F.,  38.  Minister  should 
never  marry  unfit  people  whether  unfit  physically,  mentally  or  morally.  M.,  35. 
Weddings  should  be  quiet,  simple  affairs.  To-day  the  practice  is  to  display  clothes, 
presents  etc.  The  minister  should  discourage  these  barbarous  customs.  M.,  61. 
All  ceremonies  are  matters  of  form  and  those  that  please  the  people  should  be  used. 

G.  Frank  Lydston,  M.  D.,  writing  upon  the  diseases  of  modern 
society  declares:  "  Society  begins  its  self-contamination  at  the  marriage 
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license  window.  Here  is  the  fountain  head  of  the  stream  of  de- 
generacy that  sweeps  through  all  social  systems.  .  .  .  The  license  win- 
dow is  a  place  where  the  honest  citizen  and  the  criminal,  the  sane  and 
the  insane,  the  diseased  and  the  healthy,  the  pauper  and  the  millionaire, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  intelligent  and  the  weak  minded, 
may  meet  upon  common  ground,  always  provided  the  important 
consideration  of  the  license  fee  is  forthcoming.  The  criminal,  the 
insane  the  epipleptic,  the  syphilitic,  and  the  drunkard  are  here  au- 
thorized by  law  to  begin  the  procreation  of  their  kind,"  and  another 
says,  "No  thought  is  taken  for  the  unfortunate  offspring  or  for  the 
body  politic  or  social,  and  the  irreparable  evils  that  must  fall  upon  all. 
The  church  adds  its  sanction  and  its  ministers  aid  in  making  these 
civil  contracts  by  performing  a  ceremony  with  prayers  and 
benedictions. ' ' 

Some  important  points  are  suggested.  The  recognized  duty  of  the 
minister  is  to  discourage  prevalent  fads  for  fashionable  nuptials,  where 
prolonged  excitement,  mental  and  physical  exhaustion  and  vulgar 
extravagance  unfit  the  bride  and  groom  at  a  critical  period  for  be- 
ginning proper  marital  relations.  There  is  the  obligation  and  opportunity 
for  ministers  to  prevent  marriages  that  tend  to  degeneracy.  Some 
ministers  refrain  from  close  questioning  or  investigation  of  parties  on 
the  eve  of  marriage,  and  perform  the  ceremony  forwith.  The  writer 
knows  a  widely  known  and  reputable  physician  who  diagnosed  as 
syphilitic  a  sore  upon  the  lip  of  a  man  about  to  marry,  and  he  did  not 
prevent  the  marriage  which  occured  three  weeks  afterward.  The 
writer  also  knows  a  courageous  minister  who,  spurning  a  princely  fee, 
tore  up  the  marriage  license,  cast  it  into  the  face  of  the  intending 
groom  and  took  adequate  steps  to  prevent  the  marriage,  on  discovering 
at  the  last  moment  the  man's  unfitness  to  marry  an  innocent  girl. 

No  one  of  the  108  persons  replying  said  that  the  minister  should 
not  perform  the  wedding  ceremony,  illustrating  the  fact  that  by 
common  consent  he  is  endowed  with  the  responsibility  of  being  a 
controlling  factor  in  a  contract  of  racial  import,  and  the  need  of  special 
training,  intelligence  and  of  courage  for  the  discharge  of  this  obligation 
is  apparent. 

8.     Convicts  and  Insane. 
Modern  biological  science  demonstrates  that  the  young,  the  healthy 
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and  the  good,  afford  the  most  profitable  field  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
race,  both  by  development  and  the  prevention  of  degeneracy.  Some 
religionists  have  delighted  in  carrying  the  Gospel  exclusively  to  the 
depraved,  the  erring  and  to  the  unfortunate  in  order  to  demonstrate  its 
saving  power.  This  kind  of  philanthropic  zeal  is  manifest  in  the 
following: 

M.,  35.  The  different  churches  should  be  very  zealous  that  the  convicts  get 
just  treatment.  All  through  your  questions  I  find  this  is  the  only  one  calling  for 
tremendous  zeal.  F.,  19.  Preaching  to  convicts  may  change  their  views  and  lead 
them  nearer  to  God;  it  should  not  bear  upon  their  previous  conduct. 

Surely  of  mercy  in  the  world  there  is  little  enough,  and  of  sa- 
gacious and  vigilant  insight  into  the  workings  of  our  public  and  penal 
institutions, — but  enthusiasm  for  the  salvation  of  the  hoplessly 
depraved,  and  mawkish  sentiment,  is  no  justification  for  the  neglect  of 
the  young  and  healthy,  popularly  and  erroneously  supposed  not  to  be 
in  need  of  moral  support.  A  story  holds  that  in  ancient  times  per- 
sons in  perfumed  boxes  would  witness  with  pleasure  the  tortures  of 
men  and  women  slain  in  the  amphitheatre  for  their  amusement,  and  yet 
the  spectators  would  protest  against  the  lashing  of  horses  employed 
to  drag  away  the  torn  corpses  of  maidens  and  old  men.  So  to-day  there 
are  persons  who  send  bouquets  and  candy  to  atrocious  murderers  and 
ignore  the  fate  of  toiling  innocents  on  every  hand. 

Other  specimens  are  as  follows : 

M.,  61.  Minister  should  be  willing  to  give  time  and  strength  to  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  his  country.  F.,  46.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  tact,  let  him 
preach  to  the  insane.  M.,  30.  Should  preach  to  convicts  and  insane  in  order  that 
he  may  touch  and  see  life  at  as  many  points  as  possible.  M.,  35.  Deeds  of  kind- 
ness do  much  for  such  people.  M.,  21.  Minister  should  preach  to  convicts  and  in- 
sane in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  degenerate  life.  A  minister  of  ability 
writes,  "I  would  not  know  how  to  preach  to  insane  ;  I  enjoy  preaching  to  convicts.1'' 

These  duties  are  usually  thrust  upon  the  minister  as  functions  to  be 
executed  chiefly  in  their  missionary  phase,  and  the  other  rich  possibili- 
ties in  such  service  are  often  overlooked.  State  penitentiaries  have  usu- 
ally a  regular  paid  chaplain,  while  our  jails,  houses  of  detention  and  asy- 
lums have  not.  The  possibility  of  a  certain  supervision  of  unfortunates 
in  the  dragnet  of  the  police  and  the  law,  is  open  to  the  clergyman  in- 
telligent and  prepared  for  the  philanthropic  service,  and  opportunity  for 
new  investigations  into  the  causes  of  sin  and  crime  is  presented.  A 
great  educator  testifies :    ' 6  What  can  be  more  essential  for  practical 
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and  theoretical  morals  than  a  knowledge  of  perversions  and  aberra- 
tions? Visits  to  jails,  houses  of  detention  and  reformatories,  which  I 
have  conducted,  and  ethical  classes  in  prisons,  have,  I  believe,  increased 
my  effectiveness  as  a  teacher  and  they  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  and  deepen 
moral  perceptions  and  quicken  conscience. "  Lydston  writes:  "The 
most  essential  feature  in  prison  reform  is  the  appointment  of  proper  offi- 
cers. The  responsibility  of  reformation  should  be  divided  between  the 
warden,  chaplain  and  physician.  Men  of  the  broadest  experience  and 
most  liberal  education  only  should  be  selected  for  these  positions.  The 
man  who  knows  nothing  of  sociology,  and  especially  of  criminal  sociol- 
ogy, has  no  place  in  the  management  of  criminals  The  prison 

chaplain  is  obviously  an  important  official  in  a  prison  but  his  value  as 
an  expounder  of  morals  is  likely  to  be  inversely  to  his  obtrusiveness  as 

a  preacher  His  religion  must  be  broad  and  humane,  and  he 

must  thoroughly  appreciate  the  obstacles  that  the  criminal  organism 
presents  to  his  labors  as  a  reformer. ' 9 

The  common  sense  dicta  of  our  correspondents  largely  agree  with 
that  of  specialists  regarding  preaching  to  the  insane.  Many  think  that 
the  minister  should  and  many  think  that  he  should  not  undertake  this 
service.  There  is  agreement  that  it  can  be  done  only  "by  men  of  tact," 
"by  ministers  especially  prepared  for  this  work,"  or,  "if  he  is  soothing 
and  winning, ' '  otherwise  it  will  be  useless  and  unnecessary.  50  persons 
declare  that  it  is  the  proper  work  of  the  minister  however  difficult  it  may 
be  ;  half  as  many  that  it  is  not.  The  reports  of  the  American  Psycho- 
Medical  Assn.  contain  discussions  by  alienists  upon  the  value  of  rational 
conversation  in  the  treatment  of  melancholia  and  functional  disorders. 
"I  am  sure,"  said  Dr.  Hurd  in  1902,  "that  while  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  perhaps  overestimated  the  value  of  so-called  moral  meas- 
ures for  the  relief  of  the  insane,  we  have  underestimated  the  value  of 
moral  measures.  "  In  1901  Dr.  Runge  emphasized  the  value  of  relig- 
ious services  as  means  for  psychic  treatment  and  related  his  great  diffi- 
culties in  securing  proper  persons  to  officiate.  A  young  Catholic  priest 
intrusted  with  the  confessional  service  in  the  hospital  caused  the  relapse 
of  a  convalescent  patient  into  a  former  state  of  agitation.  Some  un- 
trained Protestant  mission  workers  who  were  repeatedly  told  that  the 
services  should  be  utterly  devoid  of  either  sensational  or  depressing 
elements,  but  should  breathe  hope  and  peace,  were  soon  sounding  ex- 
hortations through  the  building.    "  The  undeniable  fact  that  thousands 
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of  human  minds  throughout  this  broad  land  of  ours  are  permitted  to 
starve  and  die  for  lack  of  proper  psychic  stimulation  is  faced  without  a 
murmur  or  protest.' ' 

9.     Other  Pastoral  Duties. 
A  few  illustrative  replies  are  : 

M.,  34.  Should  visit  the  sick  and  they  should  let  him  know  that  they  want 
him.  He  should  be  at  home  to  strangers  in  distress  and  to  urgent  calls  at  all  times 
and  should  have  certain  hours  when  any  one  could  see  him.  Socials  and  receptions 
are  a  place  to  show  off  and  are  expensive  to  people  that  can  hardly  afford  to  be 
there;  in  raffles  and  bazaars  the  church  is  going  in  for  tainted  money;  in  these 
things  the  minister  is  making  some  solid  enemies.  A  minister  should  convince 
sceptics  and  should  spend  time  in  doing  it.  F.,  17.  He  should  be  a  confidante  of 
young  people.  M.,  60.  Minister's  life  in  the  community  speaks  the  most  effective 
sermons.  Should  never  persuade  anyone  to  join  the  church.  M.,  47.  These  pas- 
toral duties  are  the  really  valuable  activities  of  the  minister  M.,  40.  Some  of  the 
best  preachers  who  are  tactless  in  pastoral  work  should  have  an  assistant  to  help 
him  in  attending  to  these  duties.  It  is  better  for  a  tactless  man  to  see  little  of  his 
people.  F.,  18.  In  attending  social  affairs  he  need  not  wear  a  funeral  face.  F., 
55.  He  should  look  after  the  shut-ins.  F.,  17.  Should  visit  the  afflicted  as  his 
words  comfort  them.  M.,  38.  Pastoral  duties  are  numerous  and  too  exacting.  We 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  a  minister  as  a  perfect  man  and  when  we  see  his  faults 
we  are  apt  to  lose  faith.  Visiting  members  is  a  commendable  old  custom.  No  one 
should  be  so  low  as  to  be  abandoned;  persons  should  often  receive  friendly  aid  be- 
fore spiritual.  A  minister  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  proof  but  should  not 
be  what  is  generally  termed  a  sceptic,  he  should  convince  to  conversion  rather  than 
persuade.  A  peacemaker  to  families  should  be  a  man  of  exceptional  tact  and  know 
his  subjects  thoroughly  before  hazarding  so  difficult  an  undertaking.  Finding  work 
for  unemployed  commendable  as  they  usually  seem  unable  to  find  it  for  themselves. 
In  the  young  people  lies  the  destiny  of  our  nation,  and  if  the  minister  is  worth 
keeping  on  earth  he  should  have  influence  with  the  young  people.  F.,  32.  I  hope 
the  minister  will  not  call  on  me  but  will  give  his  time  to  non-church  going  people. 
How  can  a  man  do  all  these  things  ?  M.,  60.  Confession  may  be  good  at  times  but 
should  be  discouraged.  F.,  20.  There  should  be  no  confessions  except  for  advice. 
F.,  21.  A  Christian  should  be  willing  to  confess  sins  before  men.  F.,  33.  Confes- 
sion to  God  and  to  person  wronged  always  proper.  M.,  62.  Revive,  but  informally, 
the  habit  of  confession. 

Pastoral  duties  in  city  and  in  country  churches  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  that  the  responses  merely  suggest  the  character  of  some  of  them 
and  their  great  number.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  people  the  pastor  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  pastoral  visiting.  A  few  ministers  in  peculiar  sur- 
roundings ignore  altogether  the  pastoral  and  other  demands  and  their 
work  consists  in  some  cases  in  delivering  two  sermons  per  Sunday  and 
cashing  their  salary  check.    This  is  the  pastor  of  the  small,  rich  church ; 
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his  type  is  not  numerous,  and  he  is  usually  despised  by  the  workers  in 
the  ministry.  A  workman  writes  as  follows  describing  this  kind  of 
prophet  from  the  view  point  of  a  Roman  Catholic  : 

11  Church  half  empty  on  Sunday,  surpliced  choir,  choral  service,  the  rich  in 
pews,  the  poor  where?  A  well-fed  married  clergyman  preaches  about  tainted 
money,  what  for?  (All  money  is  tainted),  and  about  resignation  to  the  inevitable. 
Good  collection,  handshakes,  and  the  sermon  in  the  paper  next  day.  The  minister 
don't  know  much  about  his  people,  people  don't  like  him  much,  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  him  or  he  of  them.  Has  his  own  troubles.  Church  closed  three  or  four 
months  during  summer,  pew-holders  in  country,  occupants  of  main  body  and  side 
aisles  in  city,  or  at  Coney  Island  for  Sunday — and  the  pastor,  well,  in  Europe  or 
mountains.  If  in  mountains,  sermon  in  Sunday  papers,  if  in  Europe,  his  travels 
are  in  papers  also.  Poor  beggars  of  side  aisles  are  in  parks,  drives  or  on  stoops, 
the  church  is  closed.  Pastor  conies  back  in  the  fall;  after  a  while  preaching  again, 
church  empty,  newspaper  revival,  lecture  meetings,  song  service,  etc.,  how  to  get 
the  people  in  the  street  to  come  to  church." 

The  pastor's  visits  may  be  perfunctory  professional  calls,  gossipy 
social  calls,  or  pious  visitations  where  he  is  expected  to  read  the  Bible 
and  pray,  or  simply  a  friendly  "  dropping  in."  The  warm  friendships 
and  the  intimate,  holy  confidences  he  gains  where  he  is  an  honored 
family  guest  give  him  strong  influence  in  the  home.  In  this  relation 
the  minister  finds  both  the  deserts  and  the  oases  of  his  career.  An 
over-worked  pastor  writes,  "Much  of  this  pastoral  visiting  is  unneces- 
sary." Another,  who  ministers  to  1,500  members,  that  he  manages  to 
call  on  every  family  of  his  church  at  least  once  a  year — a  wearing  busi- 
ness that  totally  prevents  attention  to  weightier  matters.  The  custom 
that  exacts  of  the  pastor  regular  visits  to  all  alike,  gives  occasion  to  the 
church-crank  to  make  his  life  a  burden  by  an  officious  activity  in  asking 
him  to  visit  certain  erring  ones,  or  the  sick,  or  strangers  "  who  might 
join  the  church, "  and  the  pastor  's  alacrity  in  responding  to  such  de- 
mands is  the  measure  of  his  popularity  in  some  churches.  126  persons 
discussed  the  topics  in  question  number  9,  and  of  these  96  thought  the 
minister  should  visit  members,  106  that  he  should  visit  the  sick,  aged 
or  needy,  93  that  he  should  visit  strangers,  85  that  he  should  attend 
sociables  and  receptions,  and  but  two  persons  said  that  he  ought  not  do 
these  things.  61  persons  declared  it  is  his  duty  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed,  and  but  16  that  he  should  not.  A  pastor  related  a 
dozen  instances  in  which  he  secured  business  positions  for  men  and 
women  of  the  church  who  appealed  to  him,  most  of  whom  in  prosperity 
displayed  base  ingratitude.    Agents,  imposters,  and  blackmailers  had 
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frequently  imposed  upon  him;  in  fact,  observation  shows  that  promi- 
nent ministers  are  a  mark  for  scoundrels  who  prey  upon  philanthropic 
impulses. 

Only  21  persons  demanded  that  a  minister  must  persuade  to  con- 
version. The  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  this  subject  may  be  indicative 
of  neglect  of  what  has  been  urged  in  revival  services  as  an  important 
ministerial  and  Christian  obligation.  44  persons  prescribed  that  the 
minister  should  make  peace  in  family  quarrels,  if  only  with  care  or 
caution,  or  if  requested,  and  nearly  as  many  think  it  inexpedient  for 
him  to  interfere  in  domestic  difficulties.  There  are  instances  where 
the  minister  has  reconciled  people  when  the  divorce  lawyer  has  failed. 
40  persons  of  many  different  denominations  favored  confession  in  some 
form;  a  few  say  confession  shows  weakness,  or  encourages  hypocrisy, 
or  there  should  be  no  confession.  Omitting  five  Catholics  who  speak  for 
the  priestly  confessional,  there  were  several  kinds  of  confession  pro- 
posed: (a)  confession  to  the  persons  injured,  (b)  confession  of  sins  in 
public,  (c)  confession  to  God  only,  (d)  confession  to  the  minister  for 
advice.  The  returns  show  recognition  of  the  necessity  and  value  to 
many  persons  of  some  kind  of  confession.  The  well  known  abuses  of 
the  confessional  of  priestcraft  may  have  obscured  from  us  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  in  sincere  confession  "  what  is  detrimentally  a  part  of 
our  psychic  life  may  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  consciousness  ' '  and 
by  confession  so  far  expelled,  ejected,  that  it  becomes  less  a  part  of  us. 
We  can  find  in  this  no  adequate  plea  for  an  institution  that  ministers 
mainly  to  church  policy,  whether  it  be  in  the  Roman  Church  or  in  the 
High  Church,  but  there  is  suggested  the  consideration  that  since  the 
Protestant  clergyman  is  frequently  called  upon  to  listen  sympathetically 
to  the  burdened  and  perplexed  who  seek  either  advice  or  rest  for  their 
souls  that  there  is  needed  adequate  preparation  of  the  ministry  both  in 
character  and  in  psychological  knowledge  that  they  may  render  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  sympathetic  service.  Perturbed  young  men  and  women, 
harassed  by  temptation,  grief,  or  succumbing  to  the  utter  loneliness  of 
the  city,  persons  who  do  not  need  medicine  or  legal  advice  but  the 
counsel  of  a  disinterested,  big-hearted,  religious  expert,  may  be  de- 
terred by  such  a  sympathetic  listener  from  folly  and  the  downward  path. 
This  need  makes  possible  the  prosperity  of  the  quacks,  fortune  tellers 
and  other  parasites  who  can  afford  to  flood  some  of  our  largest  news- 
papers with  advertisements  inviting  the  troubled  to  come  unto  them. 
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One  or  more  Sunday  schools  are  connected  with  each  church  and 
the  minister  is  expected  to  busy  himself  about  these  with  all  their  in- 
creasing problems  and  difficulties.  115  persons  contributing  to  this 
paragraph  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  minister  should 
teach  or  supervise,  while  a  considerable  number  thought  that  he  should 
do  both.  There  is  practical  agreement  that  some  kind  of  activity  in 
the  Sunday  school  is  regularly  incumbent  upon  the  pastor. 

The  sexton,  who  in  olden  times  was  the  pastor's  assistant  in  teach- 
ing the  catechism  and  in  other  religious  offices,  finds  his  occupation 
now  to  be  the  practical  care  of  buildings,  lawns,  heating  plants  and 
ventilation.  Where  the  church  is  able  to  employ  a  sexton  he  is  con- 
trolled by  the  officers  of  the  church  and  sometimes  by  the  pastor  him- 
self. There  are  a  few  more  of  our  correspondents  who  say  that  he 
should  have  control  of  the  sexton  than  there  are  who  say  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  taken  in  charge  by  others. 

Fifty  persons  write  that  the  minister  should  control  or  supervise  the 
music,  and  about  as  many  say  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the 
musical  programme  ;  as: 

Music  is  often  a  source  of  trouble,  pastor  should  have  final  decision  with  regard 
to  music,  musical  programme  should  be  submitted  to  him  so  that  it  will  not  be  out 
of  harmony  with  thought.  An  organist  of  25  years  experience  writes :  "  Average  Pro- 
testant service  is  a  musical  Hungarian  Goolosh.  An  attempt  to  get  a  two  hour 
programme  in  one  causes  endless  friction  between  organist  and  pastor.  Choir  and 
organ  numbers  should  produce  an  uplifting  atmosphere,  and  this  organists  are  pre- 
pared for.  The  elaboration  of  music  should  be  discussed  in  each  worshipping  body. 
Pastor  should  not  have  charge  or  musical  programme.11  * 

This  writer  brings  to  light  the  traditional  self-assurance  of  choir 
masters,  and  there  are  hints  of  the  numerous  troubles  which  arise  in 
many  churches  owing  to  the  irrepressible  vanity  of  many  singers  and 
musicians.  As  a  part  of  public  worship,  music  is  capable  of  powerful 
effect.  The  investigation  of  Coe  regarding  hymns  and  tunes  demon- 
strates the  need  and  tendency  to  call  in  question  the  content  and  form 
of  the  musical  religious  service.  There  are  publishers  who  foist  upon 
Sunday  schools  and  church  societies  song-books  containing  alleged  mu- 
sic and  poetry  that  have  occasioned  much  ridicule.  Yet  any  one  famil- 
iar with  the  sublime  music  in  some  of  our  churches,  free  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all  comers,  appreciates  the  value  and  uplift  of  a  musical  service 
harmonized  in  execution,  melody  and  sentiment. 

Vast  improvement  has  been  made  in  many  churches  in  the  method  of 
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making  announcements  during  the  services.  A  few  ministers  become 
veritable  advertising  agents  in  the  pulpit  in  their  endeavor  to  satisfy 
requests  and  to  promote  good  enterprises.  A  contributor  writes,  "An- 
nouncements of  cake  sales,  minstrel  shows,  ice  cream  gluttonies,  inva- 
riably tend  to  spoil  the  service."  Well  regulated  churches  print  neces- 
sary announcements  upon  a  bulletin  or  circular. 

The  majority  of  our  writers  claim  that  the  minister  should  make  all 
necessary  or  needful  announcements  ;  others,  "only  when  bearing  upon 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  and  then  as  rarely  as  possible."  This 
divergence  of  opinion  reflects  the  difficulties  he  meets  when  he  refuses 
to  act  as  announcer  of  the  pet  schemes  of  his  workers. 

A  good  majority  agree  that  a  minister  had  better  keep  out  of  poli- 
tics, although  a  score  urge  that  he  should  enter  active,  political  life. 
He  should  keep  clear  of  partisan  movements,  or  he  should  be  active 
alone  in  reform  movements  is  the  verdict  of  most.  Writes  one  :  "A 
preacher  in  politics  is  useless  to  the  male  members  of  his  congregation 
in  this  country.  When  men  have  lost  respect  for  the  spiritual  adviser 
— and  he  surrenders  it  when  he  spouts  at  a  meeting  with  the  other  paid 
orators — he  is  of  no  further  use  as  a  minister. " 

Only  16  persons  declared  that  the  minister  should  not  fight  the 
saloon,  while  nearly  100  said  it  was  a  distinct  duty  for  him  to  combat 
the  saloon  and  all  public  and  private  evils.  The  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed by  him,  are : 

Teaching  and  preaching  righteousness,  speaking  of  it  as  an  evil  to  be  dis- 
couraged, by  doing  what  he  can,  by  fighting  the  saloon  directly  and  perseveringly, 
by  temperance  sermons,  by  advising  not  fighting,  as  a  voter  and  by  private  and 
social  intercourse  with  the  people  and  from  the  pulpit,  should  struggle 
energetically  and  tactfully  against  all  forces  which  stand  for  or  cater  to  im- 
morality. A  business  man  writes:  "We  are  after  the  wrong  end  of  the  trouble. 
Make  our  public  officers  see  that  the  child  is  getting  proper  training  not  only  in 
books  that  teach  science,  reading,  writing,  etc.,  but  in  how  to  govern  himself.  Par- 
ents are  compelled  to  devote  practically  all  of  their  time  to  getting  bread  and 
butter  for  their  families.  The  children  are  then  sure  to  '  grow  up,1  as  it  is  a 
mathematical  impossibility  for  such  parents  to  devote  necessary  time  to  their 
children,  hence  they  are  hard  to  control  at  maturity.  I  believe  the  true  solution  is 
through  the  children.11 

This  man  shows  that  the  ministry  can  find  a  new  field  by  seeking 
out  the  true  roots  of  the  drink  habit,  in  the  early  perversion  of  tastes 
by  improper  or  by  insufficient  food,  whether  in  the  homes  of  luxury  or 
poverty,  and  in  the  adulteration  of  milk  and  in  the  substitutes  for 
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mother's  milk  which  in  young  life  create  a  yearning  for  abnormal 
things,  and  in  the  host  of  suggestive  factors  neglected  on  every  hand — 
all  of  which  give  vice  an  easy  victory  in  the  receptive  minds  of  all  those 
whose  inhibitory  powers  are  undeveloped,  whose  bodies  are  starved,  over- 
worked, ignored.  The  hundred  voices  here  recorded  represent  thousands 
who  cry  out  to  the  ministry  of  religion  and  morals  that  it  is  largely  the 
industrial  and  social  situation  and  the  pathogenic  conditions  which  are 
the  actual  factors  of  degeneration  and  at  the  bottom  of  increasing 
dissipation,  rather  than  chiefly  the  neglect  of  dogma. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  wrote  concerning  the  collec- 
tion of  money;  a  majority  of  them  thought  that  the  minister  should  get 
money  for  missions,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  widows  and  orphans,  for 
education,  for  charity,  and  for  other  purposes.  Very  many,  however, 
protest  against  the  use  of  the  minister  as  a  financial  agent:  ''these 
matters  belong  rather  to  church  officials,"  4 'the  minister  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  church, "  "these  things 
devolve  upon  the  congregation  or  committee,  or  vestry,  or  board,  or 
treasurer. 1 '  The  minority  probably  represent  the  better  organized  and 
wealthier  churches.  The  fact  remains  that  the  minister  is  usually  ex- 
pected both  by  people  and  by  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  raising  of  money  for  many  purposes.  Charity,  or  the  spontaneous 
liberality  upon  which  the  churches  depend,  naturally  turns- to  religious 
leaders  as  vehicles  for  subscriptions  and  gifts.  In  this  way  the  wealth 
of  the  churches  and  the  endowment  of  great  universities,  such  as 
Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  in  the  South,  Vanderbilt  and  Trinity, 
were  established  through  ministerial  influence.  In  some  denominations 
the  stated  duty  of  every  minister  is  to  collect  sums  of  money  or  assess- 
ments each  year  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  in  this  way  the  tremen- 
dous enterprises  of  the  Methodist  church,  for  example,  are  maintained. 
This  work  is  an  affliction  to  men  who  shrink  from  constant  solicitation 
of  money,  however  worthy  may  be  the  motive,  and  the  work  consumes 
much  time  and  thought.  The  system  is  a  consequence  of  an  elaborate 
organization  and  of  missionary  enterprises. 

The  largest  consensus  of  all  declares  that  the  minister  should  not 
exert  himself  to  get  his  salary.  This  may  be  an  evidence  of  regard  for 
the  minister's  feeling  of  delicacy,  but  undoubtedly  is  often  due  to  an 
unreasonable  sentiment  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  pay  for  his  services,  as 
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a  lawyer  or  doctor  would  be,  notwithstanding  the  onerous  duties  re- 
quired of  him.    About  his  salary  they  say: 

lie  should  not  be  urgent;  should  let  the  members  give  of  their  own  free  will, 
etc.  One  person  argues  that  he  should  not  collect  but  give,  and  several  say  he 
should  set  the  example  of  giving  liberally.  Voluntary  subscriptions  only  should  be 
required.  A  proper  training  of  people  will  educate  them  in  giving  as  the  Lord  pros- 
pers them;  (the  minister  is  expected  to  give  the  training).  An  experienced  worker 
in  a  church,  writes:  "The  collecting  work  of  the  church  ought  not  to  be  done  by  the 
pastor;  he  has  enough  of  other  duties.11 

The  inconsistent  mingling  of  charitable  impulses,  philanthropy  and 
of  niggardliness  and  human  meanness  which  the  pastor  meets  in  his 
struggle  for  existence  can  be  understood  from  these  returns. 

Personal  Welfare. 

The  minister  is  compelled  to  be  very  circumspect  in  his  recreations 
lest  he  offend  the  notions  of  his  people,  or  attract  the  attention  of  a 
cruel  yellow  press,  or  transgress  the  moral  law.  Of  the  111  persons 
writing  on  this  subject,  78  named  walking  and  music  as  the  fit  minis- 
terial diversions.  67  prescribed  for  him  tennis,  golf  or  boating,  "but 
these  must  not  be  indulged  in  too  far."  Concerning  the  theatre  45  said 
that  he  might  attend  good  plays,  with  discretion,  bad  ones  for  purposes 
of  study,  and  nearly  as  many  declare  positively  he  should  never  attend 
the  theatre.  34  say  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  use  tobacco,  and  as  many 
would  deter  him  from  the  use  of  wine  at  home  or  elsewhere.  Less  than 
lOfo  would  allow  him  tobacco  or  "  cigars.  "  A  dozen  specify  the  read- 
ing of  good  or  the  best  novels.  A  few  would  permit  him  to  play 
billiards,  chiefly  at  home,  and  an  equal  number  say  that  is  questionable 
conduct  and  not  permissible.  Individual  prescriptions  are  :  no  cards, 
anything  he  wishes,  wine  abroad  is  foolishness,  books  that  pertain  to 
religion  are  suitable  for  his  recreation,  history  and  philosophic  reading, 
buggy  riding  the  best  and  most  dignified  pleasure  for  minister,  fishing, 
let  his  sports  be  for  recreation  and  not  for  sportsmanship.  25  persons, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians, 
Disciples  and  Roman  Catholics,  say  that  the  minister  ought  to  practice 
fasting,  a  survival  of  the  ancient  belief  that  spiritual  purification  is 
attained  through  mortification  of  the  body.  A  man  of  42  writes: 
"  Fasting  should  be  used  when  it  accords  with  one's  mood  on  special 
occasions.    It  may  be  good  as  a  discipline.    It  is  a  great  aid  in  obtain- 
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ing  the  mastery  over  the  passions. ' '  Another  man  writes  :  "  Nothing  to 
be  gained  by  fasting  but  much  to  be  lost. ' ' 

It  can  hardly  be  inferred  from  these  data  that  the  average  person 
allows  as  much  personal  liberty  to  the  minister  as  is  permitted  to  any 
moral  man,  but  it  would  seem  that  different  standards  are  maintained 
for  minister  and  for  church  members.  Fear  of  offence,  of  becoming  a 
stumbling  block,  of  misinterpretation  of  conduct,  together  with  the 
mass  of  accumulated  unreasonable  restrictions  which  are  extended  to 
the  minister's  kindred  and  would  discipline  even  his  family  life,  circum- 
scribe the  minister  in  a  way  which  only  sycophancy  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  patient,  enduring  self-sacrifice  of  a  great  soul  on  the  other,  can 
endure.  The  constant  surveillance  of  his  affairs  by  busybodies,  gos- 
sips and  cranks  brings  rebellion  into  his  strong  heart.  The  sacrifices 
of  the  minister's  wife  in  monotonous  contact  with  piously  morbid  and 
selfish  men  and  women,  whom  she  endures  for  God  and  her  husband's 
sake,  are  unknown  to  the  world  which  owes  her  an  unpaid  debt  for  her 
gentle,  unobtrusive  and  unfailing  support  of  its  moral  and  religious 
leaders. 

Reputation  as  an  author  or  lecturer,  or  riches  must  not  be  sought 
by  the  minister. 

If  he  seeks  reputation  it  must  be  incidentally,  must  not  interfere  with  pulpit 
preparation  and  pastoral  duties.  F.,  28.  He  then  will  not  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God.  M.,  61.  If  he  works  for  these  things  he  mistakes  his  calling.  A  writer  who 
favors  Catholic  priests  says,  11  His  pastorate  should  be  a  spontaneous  avocation 
rather  than  a  vocation,  hence  he  may  do  anything.1'  M.,  43.  Better  depend  upon 
his  stipend  for  a  living.  F.,  17.  If  rich,  should  give  to  poor.  F.,  21.  May  be  rich 
in  order  to  help  in  charitable  deeds.  F.,  20.  Rich  pastor  should  not  dress  extrava- 
gantly. M.,  33.  Great  wealth  positive  hindrance  to  minister,  whether  by  inheri- 
tance, marriage  or  investment;  inheritance  the  least  objectionable.  Rich  pastor  if 
he  is  willing  to  give  always  is  a  standing  excuse  for  a  certain  element  to  curtail 
its  generosity. 

The  length  of  the  minister's  engagement  was  discussed  by  one  hun- 
dred persons.  About  one-third  of  them  favor  short  pastorates  for  such 
reasons  as : 

New  field  gives  pastor  renewed  inspiration.  Some  members  are  always  dissat- 
isfied, and  if  minister  goes  they  would  return  for  a  time  at  least.  People  should 
get  new  ideas  all  the  time.  There  are  powerful  preachers  who  had  better  not  set- 
tle down  as  pastors.  Minister  has  more  chance  of  advancement  in  a  frequent 
change.  More  enthusiasm  for  a  new  man.  People  tire  of  a  pastor.  Long  pastorate 
becomes  wearisome  to  people  and  more  so  to  pastor.    Good  builder  of  churches 
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should  not  be  held  down.  Minister  and  people  get  into  a  rut  during  a  long  pastor- 
ate. People  prefer  a  young  man.  Ministers  wear  out.  As  many  more  prefer  long 
term  of  service  :  Takes  a  long  time  to  gain  the  confidence  of  young  people.  Minister 
comes  to  know  each  individual  better.  Long  terms  in  cities  where  it  requires  much 
time  to  understand  demands  and  conditions,  etc. 

But  four  or  five  persons  discuss  the  question  from  the  minister's 
point  of  preference  or  for  his  advantage.  Many  make  the  term  of 
office  "  dependent  on  the  man,"  or  subject  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
congregation,  as  :  "If  he  does  not  suit  the  people,  the  sooner  he  goes 
the  better.  Depends  on  success  and  sympathetic  relation  with  people. 
Not  long  if  any  dissatisfaction  exists.  Pastorates  should  be  governed 
by  adaptability."  A  positive  suggestion  comes  from  one  familiar  with 
church  work  :  "  Once  in  a  while  a  minister  starts  a  great  undertaking. 
When  his  task  is  done,  continue  to  honor  him ;  don 't  kick  him  out 
and  tell  him  of  his  shabby  clothes,  or  that  he  was  a  man  of  one  idea. ' ' 

The  uncertainty  of  his  term  of  office  and  of  his  income,  whether 
dependent  upon  ability  to  adapt  himself,  upon  the  whims  of  his  mem- 
bers or  upon  the  "  Godly  judgment  "  of  bishops,  affects  the  minister's 
peace  of  mind,  tends  to  dampen  his  ardor,  handicaps  him  in  effective 
undertakings  and  produces  early  disqualification.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
remarked  when  asked  what  was  the  reason  for  short  pastorates,  "  The 
mercy  of  God." 

The  Most  Important  Duty. 

Of  all  the  pastoral  duties  which  are  esteemed  the  most  important  ? 
The  valuation  varies  with  the  church  and  the  individual. 

It  is  variously  estimated  to  be:  visiting  sick  and  bereaved  families,  to  get  peo 
pie  to  attend  church,  to  build  up  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  to  strengthen  the 
Church,  to  inspire  people  with  religion,  to  lead  people  to  better  lives  and  to  seek 
God,  to  guide  and  instruct,  to  win  souls,  to  persuade  to  conversion,  to  do  spiritual 
work,  to  save  sinners  by  bringing  them  to  Christ,  to  impress  future  salvation  of 
souls,  to  convert  sinners,  to  warn  men  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Others  think  it  is 
to  show  goodness  of  God,  to  preach  helpful  sermons,  to  influence  men  to  work  in 
harmony,  to  learn  the  moral  needs  of  his  people,  to  be  a  true  shepherd  of  the  flock. 

The  note  sounds  clearly  enough  in  the  above  generalizations  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  piety  evinced  in  the 
conventional  phrases  by  which  men  are  urged  to  seek  salvation,  yet  it 
seems  that  in  the  minds  of  the  group  the  moral  betterment  of  the  con- 
gregation is  the  pressing  need.  With  emphasis  it  is  urged,  the  most 
important  work  of  the  minister  is  for  the  young,  or  "  he  should  pay  at- 
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tention  to  young  people, ' '  to  whom  he  should  be  friend,  adviser  and 
leader.  More  effort  is  demanded  in  behalf  of  those  preparing  for  life 
than  those  near  death. 

Remedies  and  Changes. 

A  hint  of  the  remoteness  of  the  theological  seminary  from  common 
life  is  had  in  the  small  number  and  the  contents  of  the  replies  in  answer 
to  the  question :  "Can  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  theological 
schools  ? ' '  Only  thirty -five  persons  attempted  any  answer  to  the 
problem,  a  less  number  than  responded  to  any  other  question,  although 
this  one  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  syllabus.  The  editor  of  a  met- 
ropolitan daily  writes:  "Know  very  little  about  such  schools;"  a 
Massachusetts  lawyer,  a  church-member,  says:  "Do  not  know  enough 
about  theological  schools  to  suggest ;  "  an  educator  of  a  score  of  years 
experience  in  normal  work  gives  the  same  testimony.  Most  of  the  re- 
sponses can  be  condensed  into  a  paiagraph.  As  the  seminaries  will  be 
discussed  in  another  chapter  these  contributions  are  here  recorded  with- 
out comment. 

M.,  46.  Teacher  (Presb.)  Minister  should  have  a  full  call  and  then  super-add 
special  training  in  theology  and  in  modes  of  efficient  pastoral  service.  F.,  31.  Wife 
(  Meth.)  More  time  ought  to  be  spent  among  men  who  are  not  theologs.  M.,  53. 
Life  Insurance  (  Presb.  )  One  undertaking  ministry  should  be  educated  in  literary, 
theological  and  practical  lines.  I  do  not  believe  theological  schools  give  practical 
education  at  this  time.  He  should  obtain  the  education  of  college  and  seminary 
and  after  graduation  he  should  be  compelled  for  at  least  one  year  after  his  gradua- 
tion to  engage  in  business,  such  business  as  will  enable  him  to  get  upon  the  plane 
of  the  people — something  that  will  bring  him  in  close  contact  with  business  meth- 
ods. F.,  60.  Drop  out  most  of  the  hell-fire  business.  F.,  20.  Student  (Bapt.)  Let 
authorities  take  some  of  the  time  devoted  to  subject  matter  and  obtain  a  keener 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  theological  students  in  order  to  find  who  is  really 
qualified  for  ordination.  M.,  28.  Lawyer  (Presb.)  Ministers  should  receive  their 
education  as  other  people  in  a  university.  Theological  schools  bring  about  noth- 
ing but  the  most  contemptible  narrow-minded  orthodoxy.  F.,  22.  Student  CBapt.) 
The  work  of  the  pastor  does  not  demand  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  but  he 
should  know  psychology,  literature,  history  and  theology  and  have  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  sociology,  criminology,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  M., 
40.  Organist.  An  effort  to  make  a  clergyman  whom  God  never  called  will  be  use- 
less no  matter  how  scientific  is  the  school  which  prepares  him.  F.,  26.  Wife 
(Meth.)  Many  ministers  do  great  good  with  little  education,  but  to  do  the  great- 
est good  they  should  have  a  perfect  education.  F.,  22.  Student  (Jew)  Greatest 
criticism  of  all  theological  schools  alike  is  persistent  teaching  of  dogma  that  have 
little  bearing  on  subject  and  the  holding  on  to  exploded  and  impossible  beliefs. 
M.,  70.   Millionaire  Philanthrojnst  (Presb.)    I  am  a  layman  and  the  change  in  the 
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theological  schools  that  I  would  recommend  would  be  to  get  out  of  ruts  and  pre- 
pare for  human  work,  rather  than  studies  in  astronomy.  M.,  58.  Proof  reader 
(Cong.)  Change  needed  in  the  direction  of  practical  application  of  spiritual  truth 
to  everyday  life.  |M.,  72.  Merchant  (Cong.)  Teach  less  theology,  which  does 
not  save  the  world.  M.,  65.  Salesman  (Epis.)  Would  add  greatly  to  efficiency 
of  the  ministry  to  give  them  strong  physical  training  so  that  the  '  Rev.  Cream  Cheese1 
would  disappear.  M.,  38.  Minister  (Meth.)  Work  of  seminary  should  be  less 
mechanical  and  more  vital;  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  social  aspect  of 
Christianity,  to  the  practical  side  of  religion  and  less  to  the  theological.  M.,  45. 
Minister  (Cong.)  More  literary  and  less  scholastic  training  ;  more  philosophy  and 
less  dogmatic  theology  ;  more  ethics,  sociology  and  less  Hebrew.  M.,  32.  Minister 
(Meth.)  Discharge  all  higher  critics  at  once  ;  stick  to  the  Bible,  do  not  explain 
it  away.  Nothing  else  but  the  Holy  Ghost  power  will  enable  us  to  stand.  M..  45. 
Minister  (Bapt. )  I  wish  I  had  enjoyed  more  training  in  effective  public  speaking, 
and  in  practical  dealings  with  the  unconverted  and  various  classes  of  men.  Har- 
vard Theological  Prof.  In  theological  schools  it  is  desirable  to  have  perfect  libertas 
docendi  and  discendi.  The  curriculum  should  embrace  all  scholarly  and  practical 
matters  bearing  on  religion  with  sufficient  variety  to  permit  a  student  to  follow  his 
own  bent.  The  school  should  seek  particularly  to  cultivate  spirituality,  that  is, 
the  conception  of  the  world  as  a  moral  organism.  M.,  39.  Minister  (Meth. )  I 
should  greatly  modify  the  curriculum  of  theological  schools  in  the  interest  of  the 
practical,  the  worshipful,  the  scientific,  as  subject  of  instruction.  Greek  and  He- 
brew and  historical  theology  are  good  in  their  way,  but  not  at  all  needful  to  a  suc- 
cessful minister.  If  he  have  a  bent  for  scholarship,  let  him  pursue  these  lines,  if 
not,  let  him  develop  in  the  direction  indicated  by  his  own  mental  idiosyncrasies. 
It  is  folly  to  put  the  same  stamp  upon  every  one  who  is  to  be  a  minister.  Theo- 
logical education  seems  to  follow  lines  adapted  to  making  of  scholastics  rather  than 
men  of  the  gospel  ministry.  In  the  present  state  of  theological  science  the  biblical 
method  should  have  the  greatest  prominence,  systematics  or  the  philosophical  the 
least.  Homiletics  are  of  little  use.  The  best  way  for  a  man  to  learn  to  preach, 
given  the  message,  is  to  study  how  to  express  himself  clearly  and  to  use  his  voice. 
Homiletics  are,  as  a  rule,  designed  to  give  the  man  something  to  say  who  has  no 
message.  It  sometimes  deprives  a  man  of  his  message  who  has  one  or  would  have 
if  let  alone.  I  cannot  say  what  effect  different  training  would  have  had  on  me.  I 
believe  that  I  have  got  more  out  of  literature  than  any  branch  of  study.  I  believe 
that  more  technical  theology  would  be  of  questionable  use  to  me  as  a  preacher 
though  I  have  some  use  for  what  I  have.  M.,  30.  (Presb.)  Seminaries  should 
give  a  greater  opportunity  for  thorough  work  on  the  life  and  problems  of  the  world 
as  it  is  to-day.  M.,  61.  Minister  (Meth.)  I  would  be  glad  to  see  theological  sem- 
inaries better  organized  for  practical  work.  As  a  minister  who  is  coming  to  life's 
evening  time  I  regret  that  in  youth  I  could  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  regular  train- 
ing. The  early  training,  however,  especially  in  the  way  of  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing was  valuable  to  me.  A  scientist  and  author  of  reputation  writes:  tl  I  would  have 
theological  schools  lay  great  stress  on  the  new  psychology,  also  on  the  higher  evo- 
lution of  the  soul,  on  morals,  on  altruism,  for  there  is  an  immense  uplift  in  these 
things  for  the  young.  Nothing  so  broadens  the  horizon.  Darwin  was  only  John 
the  Baptist  to  the  new  evolution.  Every  minister  should  know  something  about 
science.  First  he  should  have  some  general  course,  touching  up  the  whole  field 
with  the  results  of  the  sciences  in  proper  order,  from  astronomy  to  sociology  and 
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psychology.  He  should  be  full  to  the  brim  of  the  new  higher  criticism.  I  would 
pension  or  chloroform  all  the  stick-in-the-mud  professors  of  theological  schools. 
Trivial  exegesis,  tremendous  stress  on  a  few  doctrinal  and  sectarian  points  of  dif- 
ferences dwarf  and  scar  the  mind  and  soul.  The  theological  needs  the  most  radical 
reconstruction  of  any  department  of  education  in  the  world  to-day  in  personnel,  and 
in  pedagogic  method,  and  the  professional  minister  will  decline  till  these  changes 
are  made.11 

Special  Ministerial  Activities. 

The  topics  brought  to  light  heretofore  do  not  include  all  of  the  de- 
tails in  the  life  of  every  pastor,  nor  are  those  enumerated  a  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  each  minister.  The  results  are  illustrative  and  suggestive 
of  what  occurs  in  the  career  of  the  average  American  minister,  although 
no  quantitative  value  is  claimed  for  them;  they  concern  the  vast 
majority  of  ministers  and  these  are  pastors.  The  men  whom  the  public 
view  on  star  occasions  and  through  the  press  are  commonly  men  of 
little  actual  experience  in  the  pastorate,  whom  peculiar  fitness  and  fre- 
quently church  politics  have'placed  in  conspicuous  and  paying  positions, 
while  the  pastor  of  the  average  church  is  the  man  who  raises  the  funds 
for  maintenance  of  these  officials  and  are  really  the  men  behind  the 
guns.  The  public  are  prone  to  judge  ministerial  work  by  the  men  in 
the  glare  of  publicity. 

Again,  ministers  with  only  general  training  occasionally  may  be 
called  to  duties  even  more  numerous  and  diverse  than  those  of  the 
pastor.  For  example,  the  specified  activities  of  the  Missionary  Secre- 
taries of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City,  are  as 
follows,  according  to  the  Rev.  George  Adams. 

A.  Correspondence.  1.  Concerning  finances,  property  interests,  and  evange- 
listic, educational,  medical,  and  publication  work  of  the  several  foreign  missions. 
2.  Concerning  affairs  personal  to  missionaries  and  their  families.  3.  Concerning 
home  missions.  4.  Concerning  collections  in  churches,  special  gifts,  supplies,  etc. 
5.  With  candidates  and  missionaries  returning  to  the  field.  6.  Concerning  an- 
nuities, lands,  legacies,  etc.  7.  Concerning  sermons,  addresses,  etc.  B.  Finances. 
1.  Auditing  all  bills.  2.  Examining  detailed  annual  reports  of  mission  treasurers 
and  ordering  accounts  corrected,  closed,  etc.  3.  Examining  detailed  estimates 
for  each  mission.  4.  Examining  redistribution  for  the  several  missions.  5. 
Paying  bills  by  drafts  and  remitting  appropriations,  special  grants,  special  gifts, 
and  other  moneys  by  bills  on  exchange,  drafts,  etc.  5.  Examining  and  approving 
accounts  of  outgoing  and  home-coming  missionaries.  C.  Business  for  Board  and 
General  Missionary  Committee.  This  includes  preparation  and  presentation  of  busi- 
ness to  committees,  preparation  of  their  recommendations  and  reports,  and  pre- 
sentation to  the  Board.  1.  Requests  from  Mission  Finance  Committees,  from  mis- 
sionaries and  others.    2.    Questions  concerning  annuities,  lands  and  legacies,  loans, 
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investments,  etc.  3.  Communications  from  other  societies  involving  co-opera- 
tion in  enterprises  and  movements.  4.  Purchase  and  sale  of  property,  erection, 
repairs,  improvements  of  buildings.  5.  Allowances  of  retired  missionaries1  wid- 
ows, orphans.  6.  Deficits,  unexpended  balances,  debts,  etc.  7.  Sickness,  death 
of  missionaries  or  members  of  families.  D.  Superintendence  of  Business  of  Office. 
1.  Appointments  of  stenographers,  clerks  and  other  employees.  2.  Regulation 
of  their  hours,  duties,  etc.  3.  Publication  and  circulation  of  World-Wide  Mis- 
sions, booklets,  tracts,  maps,  and  supplies.  4.  Supervision  of  all  accounts  of  the 
offices.  5.  Management  of  the  society's  one-third  interest  in  the  Book  Concern 
and  Mission  House,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  including  supervision  of  em- 
ployees, repairs,  alteration,  rent  of  rooms,  etc.  E.  Addresses,  Articles,  Reports. 
1.  Addresses  at  conventions,  Conference  anniversaries,  to  churches.  Sunday 
schools,  Epworth  Leagues.  2.  Editorials  for  World-Wide  Missions,  articles  for 
the  press,  tracts,  etc.  3.  Reports  for  the  Board  of  Managers  and  to  the  General 
Conference.  "Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  official  correspondence  in  this  office 
can  be  realized  by  the  following  statement.  The  writer  has  ascertained  from  the 
assistant  missionary  secretary,  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  that  on  twelve  consecutive  busi- 
ness days  he  dictated  in  addition  to  other  daily  duties,  361  letters;  331  contained 
one  page,  25  two  pages,  3  three  pages  and  2  four  pages.  The  foregoing  facts  are 
thus  tabulated  in  order  to  give  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  labors  required 
of  the  officials  referred  to."    (N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate,  Jan.  5,  1906.) 

The  Institutional  church  also  demands  complex  activities  of  the 
ministers  for  which  the  average  seminary  graduate  is  unprepared. 
There  are  about  a  half  hundred  purely  institutional  churches  in  this 
country  although  there  are  very  many  city  churches,  especially  in  New 
York  city,  that  maintain  some  kind  of  institutional  work.  In  some  of 
the  pure  type  there  appears  an  excess  of  organizations,  of  machinery, 
of  beating  upon  the  surface  of  things.  A  very  brief  summary  of  the 
departments  of  parish  work  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York 
city,  shows  the  following: 

1.  Missionary .  Ascension  Mission  Association,  Women's  Missionary  League, 
Junior  Auxiliary,  King's  Daughters,  (Earnest  Workers).  2.  Charitable.  St. 
Agnes's  Nursery,  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Industrious  Poor,  St.  Elizabeth  Guild. 
Fresh  Air  Work,  Deaconess,  Parish  Physician,  Sewing  Room,  Rector's  Fund,  Com- 
munion Alms,  Burial  Fund.  3.  Educational.  Sunday  schools,  Kindergartens, 
Parish  Library,  Class  in  Art,  Class  in  Elocution,  Class  in  Dancing,  Class  in  His- 
trionics, Class  in  Literature,  Class  in  History,  Class  in  Current  Topics,  Class  in 
Calisthenics,  Eastburn  Scholarship.  4.  Social.  Parish  Reception,  Mother's  Meet- 
ing (3),  Reading  and  Amusement  Room  (boys),  Students1  Club,  Young  Married 
Women's  Club,  Girls1  Club,  Junior  Girls1  Club,  Ascension  Band,  Men's  Club.  5. 
Industrial.  Cooking  School  (3  classes),  Sewing  Schools  (3),  Kitchen  Garden  (0 
classes),  Class  lin  Embroidery,  Class  in  Dressmaking,  Class  in  Millinery.  6. 
Athletic.    Calisthenics,  Gymnasium,  Junior  Boys'  Club,  Senior  Boys'  Club. 


The  Year  Book,  1905,  of  this  typical,  endowed  church  shows  an 
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annual  expenditure  of  161,158.91.  The  parochial  staff  includes  three 
clergymen,  a  deaconess,  a  sexton,  an  assistant  and  a  secretary,  besides 
a  small  army  of  workers  and  musician.  3,710  calls  were  made  during 
the  year,  1,086  services  were  held  and  five  buildings  were  maintained. 
With  all  this  machinery  and  means  there  was  apparently  a  net  loss  of 
communicants  for  the  year,  there  being  but  54  persons  confirmed  and 
59  burials — and  this  in  the  inexhaustible  mission  field  of  New  York 
City. 

The  type  of  church  most  common  is  the  one  in  which  one  man  does 
practically  all  the  work,  occasionally  with  an  assistant.  The  compari- 
son of  our  returns  with  the  following  letter  from  the  former  pastor  of 
the  Centenary  Church  of  St.  Louis  will  indicate  how  closely  they  follow 
the  activities  of  the  general  pastor.  He  writes  as  follows  in  response 
to  my  inquiry  regarding  his  activities: 

"The  duties  of  a  practical  pastor,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  about  as 
follows:— First,  two  sermons  and  one  prayer  meeting  address  each  week.  Secondly, 
an  average  of  about  two  addresses  upon  the  outside.  Thirdly,  a  general  oversight 
and  direction  of  the  various  missionary  and  young  people's  societies  of  the  church. 
Fourth,  a  close  study  of  and  continuous  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school. 
Fifth,  ministering  to  the  sick  as  a  pastor,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Sixth,  a 
lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  everything  that  goes  toward  good  citizenship  and 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  Seventh,  the  visitation  of  the  people  at  home  as 
often  as  possible.  Eighth,  calling  upon  strangers,  and  showing  them  attention 
and  interest  as  a  leader  in  the  church  should  show.  Ninth,  giving  advice  to  those 
who  seek  it  in  matters  of  business,  education,  books,  marriage  and  else.  Tenth, 
interesting  himself  in  members  and  friends  of  the  flock,  and  their  children  who  are 
in  need  of  work.  Eleventh,  conducting  an  extensive  correspondence  with  people 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  who  feel  free  to  write  to  a  pastor 
for  information  on  every  imaginable  subject.  Twelfth,  supplying  facts  and  figures, 
historical  and  otherwise,  to  those  who  apply  for  them,  to  be  used  in  making  books, 
preparing  addresses,  writing  newspaper  articles,  etc.  Thirteenth,  the  pastor  is  the 
standing  medium  between  every  denominational  board  and  the  congregation,  as 
well  as  between  every  inter-denominational  and  non-sectarian  movement  and  the 
church.  Fourteenth,  directing  and  leading  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  poor. 
Fifteenth,  responding  to  the  calls  of  weak  churches,  and  other  needy  places,  to 
raise  money  and  otherwise  assist  them.  Sixteenth,  hearing  the  story  of  the  sorrows 
and  disappointments  and  the  troubles  of  many  people,  and  officiating  frequently  in 
the  adjustment  of  personal  difficulties  between  members  of  the  same  family  and 
the  members  of  the  community .  I  think  what  I  have  suggested  pretty  well  covers 
the  weekly  grind  of  the  pastor.'" 

This  chapter  does  not  attempt  to  elaborate  the  formal  constraints 
placed  upon  ministers  by  synods,  diocesan  authorities,  conventions, 
conferences,  bishops  or  deacons,  as  well  as  by  creed,  which  are  quite 
well  known. 
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Discussion  and  Conclusions. 

The  ministry  at  its  best  exercises  in  peculiar  relations  of  confidence 
helpful  functions  of  individual  and  social  value.  Operating  in  moments 
of  pedagogical  opportunity  the  influence  of  an  honest,  capable  minister 
is  distinct  from  the  offices  of  other  professions  and  is  capable  of  wide 
development  in  maintaining  the  perpetuity  of  the  home  and  healthful 
social  conditions,  in  the  betterment  of  morals,  the  increase  of  pure  re- 
ligion and  of  human  happiness.  The  demonstrated  value  of  the  ministry 
justifies  its  existence  as  a  professional  group,  but  men  are  needed  in  it 
who  can  bring  to  its  labors  the  ardor  and  love  of  a  vocation  rather  than 
a  business.  It  is  as  visionary  to  propose  the  elimination  of  the  ministry 
in  favor  of  a  spontaneous  avocation  as  it  would  be  to  turn  over  the 
work  of  other  specialists,  architects,  physicians,  educators,  lawyers,  to 
enthusiastic  volunteers  without  specific  training  or  aptitude. 

The  demand  for  a  perfect  man  to  be  the  leader  in  religion  perhaps 
has  its  origin  in  the  racial  tendency  to  incarnate  the  highest  religious 
ideals  which  is  a  psychological  basis  for  the  incarnations  of  Deity  com- 
mon to  many  religions.  The  conceptions  of  the  ideal  minister  appear- 
ing in  the  minds  of  our  correspondents  is  that  of  the  incarnation  of 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  superiority. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  being,  is  the  person  the  minister  would 
be  if  altogether  comformable  to  the  actual  demands  of  current  customs. 
A  normal  youth  attracted  to  the  ministry  by  the  lofty  ideal  associated 
with  it,  may  start  with  heart  aflame  with  the  love  of  God  and  fellow- 
man;  too  often  he  finds  his  energy  soon  exhausted,  disappointment  and 
a  crushing  sense  of  the  littleness  of  men  whom  he  meets  in  his  restricted 
sphere,  when  he  has  passed  from  the  enthusiastic  into  the  storm  and 
stress  period  of  service.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  discriminate  between 
essential  and  non-essential  activities  when  faithful  performance  of  stipu- 
lated perfunctory  services  is  the  price  of  influence  and  success.  The 
exactions  of  church  members  and  of  outsiders,  the  conservatism  of 
deacons,  the  necessity  of  entertaining,  of  dressing  well,  of  taking  the 
lead  in  contributions  of  money  while  he  is  prohibited  from  earning 
wealth,  the  shackles  of  ecclesiasticism,  solemn  and  formal  vows,  per- 
haps the  autocracy  of  bishops,  felt  all  the  more  keenly  because  this  is  a 
free  country,  the  multitudinous  pastoral  duties  involving  physical  and 
mental  labor  and  grave  responsibilities,  enforced  and  harassing  con- 
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formity  to  conventions,  sentiments  and  whims — all  these  factors  handi- 
cap him,  oppress  him,  while  he  may  comprehend  vaguely  that  this  is  all 
wrong  and  if  he  could  do  it  for  conscience  sake  he  would  seek  boldly 
freedom  and  light.  He  is  often  tormented  by  lack  of  money  for 
necessities,  for  books  and  for  necessary  recreation  and  travel,  and  for 
time  for  study,  although  he  feels  sorely  the  pressing  demand  for  more 
effective  methods  of  attacking  sin  and  misery,  and  in  vain  he  would  in- 
quire into  science,  which  he  is  almost  persuaded  is  not  hostile  to  relig- 
ion, but  the  grind  of  routine  binds  him;  the  sails  are  torn  and  the 
masts  are  shattered  but  he  abides  bravely  with  the  ship. 

Perhaps  the  best  people  of  earth  are  within  the  churches,  but  the 
selfishness  and  inconsistency  of  some  church  members  is  evinced  in  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  minister.  Much  is  demanded  of  him,  he 
is  driven  to  great  labor,  prohibited  from  enjoying  many  of  the  preroga- 
tives and  pleasures  of  other  moral  men  and  from  providing  against  the 
poverty  of  old  age,  and  thus  disqualified  for  business  competition  he  is 
often  found  "  without  charge  "  at  middle  age. 

To  the  men  of  small  calibre,  some  of  whom  are  in  the  ministry  only 
because  of  the  easy  intellectual  requirements  for  admission,  the  inces- 
sant ant-like  activity  that  means  little  is  a  delight;  they  love  to  be  the 
chief  actors  in  small  affairs,  and  resent  any  proposed  alteration  of 
ministerial  routine,  a  position  which  finds  support  in  ignorance,  con- 
vention and  ecclesiasticism.  They  belong  psychologically  with  a  certain 
class  of  proud  small  merchants,  opinionated  pedagogues  and  cocksure 
lawyers  and  doctors.  On  the  other  hand,  to  many  ministers  readjust- 
ment of  the  unwritten  and  written  code  of  pastoral  obligations  seems 
imperative;  there  must  be  intelligent  and  protective  specialization  to 
meet  deep  human  need,  instead  of  slavish  conformity  to  crystallized 
precedents.  For  the  proper  training  of  religious  specialists  radical 
changes  are  required  in  the  present  method  of  training  ministers. 
This  need  is  voiced  in  the  popular  demand  for  more  practical  prepara- 
tion and  in  the  inability  of  the  average  minister  to  grapple  with  urgent 
social  issues  or  to  utilize  the  situations  of  ministerial  life.  The  tension 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real  in  the  ministry  approaches  the  breaking 
point. 

The  popularity  of  young  preachers  and  the  early  decline  of  some 
ministers  who  apparently  are  dead  intellectually  at  forty,  may  be  due 
to  two  causes:  (1)  the  artificial,  whimsical  and  fashionable  standards  of 
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ministerial  eligibility  in  vogue  in  churches  which  do  not  desire  or  recog- 
nize intellectual  and  spiritual  strength;  (2)  the  premature  mental  sene- 
scence induced  by  over  fatigue  and  worry  of  the  brain  condemned  to 
monotonous  phases  of  activity.  Eminent  preachers  have  prevented  the 
fossilizing  tendency  by  a  broad  and  varied  mental  life  incessantly  pro- 
pelling nourishing  blood-currents  through  the  brain  to  the  end  of  their 
days.  Mental  arrest  is  not  incompatible  with  long  life,  as  proved  in 
the  aged  insane.  Coupled  to  improper  mental  habits,  the  didactic  and 
sermonizing  practice,  is  the  fatigue  of  pastoral  drudgery .  Hodge  's  (19) 
experiments  show  that  there  is  great  similarity  between  utterly  fatigued 
young  brain-cells  and  the  brain-cells  of  extreme  senescence.  His  work 
includes  plates  of  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  of  an  old  man  of  92 
years,  and  also  those  of  a  human  foetus,  the  nucleus  and  nucleoli  of 
the  former  much  shrunken  and  the  protoplasm  pigmented;  the  latter 
not  so.  Experiments  on  young  and  old  bees  showed  marked  differences 
in  brain  cells  of  old  and  young,  varying  with  age.  He  also  shows 
brain  cells  of  birds  and  bees  killed  in  the  morning  after  a  night  of  rest 
and  they  resemble  those  of  the  infant.  Brain  cells  of  birds  and  bees 
fatigued  after  a  long  day  of  flight  or  work  resemble  those  of  the  old 
bees  and  of  the  aged  man.  There  is  similarity  in  this  case  between  the 
anatomical  basis  of  fatigue  and  of  senescence;  there  is  ground  for  the 
supposition  "  that  age  is  of  the  nature  of  final  fatigue."  The  experi- 
ments are  not  conclusive,  but  there  is  reason  for  our  suspecting  that 
where  fatigue  is  excessive  and  continuous  something  like  premature 
senescence  will  result.  One  condemned  to  revolve  in  a  tiresome  rut, 
expending  energy  unceasingly  cannot  maintain  the  varied  interests 
that  alienists  say  are  necessary  for  healthy  mental  states.  To  realize 
that  ' 4  there  is  a  host  of  exciting  phenomena  besides  those  that  have 
been  chosen,"  Janet  declares,  is  a  keynote  to  be  followed  in  overcoming 
abnormal  impulsions.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  with 
scientific  mental  habits  inculcated  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers,  in- 
stead of  the  cramming  and  deadening  processes  of  the  modern  theologi- 
cal course,  actual  premature  disqualification  of  ministers  would  cease, 
and  the  ripeness  of  experience  would  render  them  most  effective  intel- 
lectually in  past  middle  and  in  old  age. 

Amid  the  chaotic  status  of  religious  affairs  there  are  rich  opportuni- 
ties of  valuable  and  even  heroic  service  for  the  minister  who  has  scien- 
tific preparation  combined  with  greatness  of  heart.    He  must  choose  on 
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to-morrow  routine,  an  easy  berth,  ecclesiastical  politics,  acquiescence  to 
convention,  intellectual  atrophy  and  a  shrivelling  moral  nature,  or  he 
will  define  his  position,  choose  the  method  that  attacks  evil  at  its  roots, 
covet  and  revel  in  the  unfettered  mental  life  which  finds  in  science  in- 
exhaustible stimulus  and  in  the  Scriptures  new  lessons,  in  the  human 
soul  new  possibilities,  and  develop  a  religion  of  the  head  and  of  the 
heart,  exalted  above  the  tenets  of  any  sect,  full  of  inspiration,  preven- 
tive and  saving  power. 

Abstracting  and  repeating  the  conclusions  suggested  by  the  mate- 
rial in  this  chapter  we  recapitulate  in  a  few  words: 

(a)  The  ministerial  profession  has  high  present  value  and  possi- 
bilities as  a  social  group. 

(b)  The  minister  theoretically  embodies  the  highest  human  ideals. 

(c)  In  practice,  he  is  forced  to  drudgery  and  humiliating  restric- 
tions. 

(d)  Abandonment  of  trivial,  exacting  and  of  poverty-breeding 
labors  imposed  solely  by  custom  and  organizations  should  be  undertaken 
by  pastors  but  with  assumption  of  the  burdens  of  new  issues  laid  bare 
by  science. 

(e)  Educational  methods  to  promote  intellectual  longevity  are  de- 
manded. Continued  varied  interests  are  equally  important  for  effi- 
ciency and  happiness. 

(f)  Admission  to  the  ranks  of  religious  and  moral  specialists  should 
be  made  impossible  to  weaklings  and  parasites.  The  newly  revealed 
responsibilities  of  the  ministry  require  the  best  of  men  and  better 
methods  than  now  exist  for  their  training. 

III. 

Theological  Education. 

If  we  ask,  "are  opportunities  diminishing  for  inspiring  ministerial 
activity  ?  ' '  an  answer  is  had  by  the  brief  contemplation  of  our  present 
moral  and  social  needs.  Let  us  enumerate  some  of  these.  The  time 
is  propitious  for  emulating  the  local  and  contemporaneous  aspect  of 
the  ancient  prophetic  office  ;  for  more  emphasis  upon  the  immanent ; 
for  a  reinterpretation  of  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus  applicable  to  the 
present ;  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  laymen  and  the  ministry  of  the 
churches  to  act  unitedly  in  calling  to  judgment  officials  and  seminaries 
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and  ecclesiastical  organs  ;  to  burn  or  to  revise  plainly  obstructive  and 
contradictory  doctrinal  tenets  ;  to  raise  uniformly  by  concerted  action 
(possibly  by  the  Council  of  Churches  to  meet  in  1908)  the  admis- 
sion requirements  of  the  ministry ;  for  the  adoption  of  sensible  finan- 
cial methods,  for  better  utilization  of  church  capital  and  an  equitable 
system  of  support  for  the  minister  ;  for  the  renunciation  of  clerical  ex- 
emptions ;  for  more  attention  to  the  conserving  of  the  }roung,  health- 
ful and  pure  rather  than  to  the  reclamation  of  the  hopelessly  degraded 
who  should  be  isolated ;  for  the  exercise  of  preventive  efforts  regard- 
ing the  depraved,  insane  and  criminal  and  the  sins  of  society  as  a 
group ;  for  recognition  of  the  physical  and  psj^chical  factors  causative 
of  sin  and  woe  and  for  co-operation  in  prophylactic  measures  ;  for  in- 
sistence upon  justice  for  the  friendless  in  our  courts,  and  upon 
equally  prompt  disposal  of  rich  and  poor  malefactors ;  for  the  ex- 
posure and  punishment  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  especially  the 
vicious  rich  ;  for  help  in  removing  the  causes  of  preventable  poverty  ; 
for  elimination  of  the  horrors  of  child-labor,  by  means  of  exposure, 
vigilance,  investigation  and  legislation ;  for  earnest  discussion  and 
familiarity  with  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  evils  of  child  and 
woman-labor  and  pauperism  ;  for  effective  measures  to  protect  the 
working  woman  from  suffering,  humiliation,  disease  and  ruin  ;  for  a 
contribution  from  the  ministry  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  pros- 
titution and  the  social  evil ;  for  a  cessation  of  intermeddling  with 
affairs  in  distant  states,  of  fomenting  sectional  and  racial  questions 
abroad  ;  for  especial  activity  in  reform  at  home,  each  man  seeking  pri- 
marily to  regenerate  his  own  community  by  the  use  of  every  known 
physical  and  psychical,  hygienic  and  legal  remedy.  This  might  give  the 
answer  to  the  cry  for  the  practicalization  of  Christianity  and  its  minis- 
ters. Interest  in  the  position  that  organized  religion  should  bear  to 
these  reforms  will  remain  remote  from  those  few  churchmen  to  whom 
religion  means  nothing  more  than  a  means  for  furthering  personal  ends 
or  the  gratification  of  vanity.  There  are  a  growing  number  of  men  in 
the  ministry,  old  and  young,  who  covet  all  the  equipment  science  can 
give.  They  possess  the  progressive  spirit  but  lack  information  and 
what  is  more  precious  —  an  insight  into  the  method  and  aim  of  re- 
search. 

The  churches  and  the  world  look  to  the  theological  seminaries  for 
the  production  of  a  capable  ministry.  We  now  inquire  in  detail  into 
the  contribution  the  seminaries  are  making  to  the  present  situation. 
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The  first  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
originated  chiefly  with  the  desire  to  educate  candidates  for  the  ministry  ; 
this  was  a  main  object  in  founding  Harvard  in  1636  and  William  and 
Mary  in  1693.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  pursued  during  the  regu- 
lar college  course  special  studies,  and  in  addition  they  were  examined 
on  certain  theological  books.  The  faculty  included,  as  a  rule,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  a  professor  of  theology,  and  their  work  was  sup- 
plemented by  theological  studies  in  private  or  under  the  oversight  of 
clergymen  (28).  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  this  system  has 
passed,  since  a  large  proportion  of  clergymen  are  not  seminary  gradu- 
ates. Many  students  go  directly  from  the  small  sectarian  college  into 
the  ministry.  Although  the  standard  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  true  that  licentiate  admission  to  the  ministry  of  almost 
any  Protestant  denomination  can  be  gained  by  candidates  without  col- 
lege or  seminary  training.  According  to  Dexter  (12  a)  the  best  avail- 
able figures  indicate  that  about  one  minister  in  four,  the  country  over, 
is  a  college  graduate.  The  laxity  attracts  a  certain  ignorant  element 
into  the  ministry  — but  also  enables  educated  men  of  other  than  semi- 
nary education  to  enter.  A  noted  educator  observes  :  "  Many  intelli- 
gent laymen  have  the  feeling  that  the  training  provided  for  students 
in  the  theological  seminary  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
times.  These  men  base  their  judgment  upon  what  they  see  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  minister  who  has  been  trained  in  the  seminary. 
Nor  is  this  disaffection  restricted  to  the  laity.  ...  So  prevalent  is 
this  feeling  that  students  for  the  ministry  often  ask  the  question,  is  there 
not  some  way  of  making  preparation  other  than  through  the  seminary  ? 

.  It  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  education  which 
the  ministry  has  been  receiving  in  the  seminaries  is  as  effective  as  a 

more  practical  experience  with  men  The  old-fashioned 

method  of  training  ministers,  the  method  employed  before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  theological  seminary,  because  it  has  some  certain  advan- 
tages over  modern  methods  deserves,  at  least,  a  partial  reinstatement 
in  the  period  of  preparation  "  (19).  The  writer  knows  university  gradu- 
ates, Doctors  of  Philosophy,  medical  graduates  and  college  graduates, 
and  non-collegians,  who  have  not  been  to  seminaries  but  who  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  ministry. 

That  the  seminary,  as  it  exists,  is  a  non-essential  institution  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  practice  and  the  unequalled  growth  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  which  was  late  in  inaugurating  the  special  seminary  plan. 
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Now  with  numbers  of  ministerial  candidates  less  than  formerly,  attend- 
ance in  the  Methodist  seminaries  is  increasing.  As  the  Methodists  are* 
numerically,  the  strongest  Protestant  group  in  America,  their  method 
claims  attention.  The  Methodist  system  encourages  the  two  extremes 
of  strength  and  weakness.  Ignoramuses  and  weaklings  may  stand 
elbow  to  elbow  with  giants.  However,  the  systematic  course  of  study 
required  of  young  ministers  under  the  direction  of  committees  com- 
pels a  better  education  than  where  men  are  admitted  to  the  ministry 
with  neither  this  nor  full  seminary  preparation.  The  four  years'  course 
of  study  required  of  every  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
before  ordination  is  as  follows  :  on  admission  the  candidate  begins 
this  course,  is  assigned  practical  work  but  is  not  ordained  until  its  full 
completion  (14). 

1.  For  Admission  on  Trial,  (a)  English  Branches:  Elementary  English.  Prin- 
ciples of  Rhetoric—  Hill.  Outlines  of  History.—  Swinton.  A  Manual  of  Bible  His- 
tory.—  Blaikie.  A  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine. — J.  S  Banks.  A  Plain  Account 
of  Christian  Perfection. —  Wesley.  The  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  1904.  John  Wesley,  the  Methodist.  A  Biography.  Written  Sermon.  To 
be  read:  The  Heart  of  John  Wesley's  Journal. — Parker.  Selections  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  John  Wesley. —  Welch.  The  Tongue  of  Fire. — Arthur.  First  Year.  Intro- 
duction to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (O.  T.  Pp.  1-447.) — Harman.  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy, Vol.  1. —  Miley.  Lectures  on  Homiletics. —  Kern.  Student's  American  His- 
tory.—  Montgomery.   Written  Sermon.   To  be  read:  Sermons  (Vol.  I)  P  I-XXXIII. 

—  Wesley.  A  Compendious  History  of  American  Methodism. —  Stevens.  The 
Heart  of  Asbury's  Journal. —  Tipple.  A  Digest  of  Methodist  Law. —  Bier  rill.  Ex- 
temporaneous Oratory. —  Buckley.  Methodist  Review.  Second  Year.  Introduction 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (New  Testament.  Pp.  448-770.) — Harman.  Systematic 
Theology,  Vol.  II. —  Miley.  Lessons  in  Logic—  Jevons.  A  Short  History  of  the 
English  People.—  Green.    Essay.    To  be  read:  Sermons  (Vol.  I)  XXXIV-LVIH. 

—  Wesley  History  of  Methodism,  Vol.  1. —  Stevens.  English  and  American  Liter- 
ature.—  Beers.  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. —  Martin.  The  General  Conference 
and  Episcopacy. —  Harris.  Methodist  Review.  Third  Year.  Biblical  Hermeneu- 
tics. —  Terry.  Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology. —  Ladd.  Outlines  of  Universal 
History,  Parts  land II. —  Tisher.  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  I.  —  Hurst. 
The  Land  of  Israel.  —  Stewart.  Written  Sermon.  To  be  read:  History  of  Metho- 
dism, Vol.  II. —  Stevens.  History  of  Western  Europe.—  Robinson.  Christian  Ar- 
chaeology.—  Bennett.  Introduction  to  Political  Economy. —  Ely.  The  Supernat- 
ural Book. —  Foster.  Methodist  Review.  Fourth  Year.  Grounds  of  Theistic  and 
Christian  Belief.—  Fisher.  Analogy  of  Religion.—  Butler.  Christian  Ethics. — 
Smyth.  Outlines  of  Universal  History,  Part  III.—  Fisher.  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  Vol.  II.—  Hurst.  Essay.  To  be  read:  History  of  Methodism,  Vol. 
III. —  Stevens.  Sociology.—  C.  D.  Wright.  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. —  Cony- 
beare  and  Howsou.  History  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.— 
Cooke.  The  Governing  Conference  in  Methodism. —  Ncely.  The  Pentateuch.—  Bis- 
sell.    Methodist  Review. 
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In  1905  there  were  twenty-eight  bishops  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  twelve  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
these  denominations  representing  five  million  members.  In  round 
numbers,  according  to  the  sketches  in  Who's  Who,  of  the  twenty- 
eight  bishops,  85  fo  were  college  graduates,  but  only  25^  were  gradu- 
ates of  theological  seminaries,  when  they  entered  the  regular  ministry. 
Of  the  twelve  bishops  S5fo  were  college  graduates  and  9/o  seminary 
graduates.  These  men  have  been  singled  out  by  their  denominations 
as  qualified  for  high  office,  and  many  of  them  are  eminent  as  authors, 
educators  or  eloquent  preachers.  They  received  their  theological 
training  by  following  these  prescribed  "conference  course  of  study " 
under  the  direction  of  committees  and  while  in  the  ministerial  harness. 

In  this  course  scientific  training  is  almost  ignored ;  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  the  new  psychology  and  research  are  not  required  for 
entrance.  Formulated  originally  in  a  primitive  state  of  society  and 
gradually  improved,  the  course  may  have  been  sufficient  in  connection 
with  practical  training,  but  to-day  contains  some  obsolete  elements. 
Notwithstanding  the  fruitage  of  the  system,  the  obvious  difficulties — 
the  omission  of  science,  the  antiquated  text-books,  the  lack  of  class- 
room work  and  the  frequent  incompetency  of  examining  boards  who 
pass  upon  the  work  of  the  four  years,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  early 
and  easy  success,  afford  vast  room  for  improvement.  The  Methodist 
denominations  have  in  late  years  allowed  credit  to  ministerial  candi- 
dates for  work  done  in  the  seminary,  and  during  the  past  five  years 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  has  well  systematized  its  work  into  corre- 
spondence courses,  correlated  with  the  one  theological  seminary  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  It  is  folly  for  sectarists  who  excuse  the  pres- 
ent seminary  methods  to  cast  ridicule  upon  this  practical  training 
system  of  the  Methodists,  since  there  are  scores  of  prominent  Con- 
gregational, Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  pulpits  occupied  by  former 
Methodist  preachers,  the  product  of  this  system.  Both  this  and  the 
seminary  plan  are  wanting,  but  upon  the  basis  of  fruitage  the  more 
practical  has  been  the  more  effective  in  this  country.  We  have,  in  the 
case  of  the  bishops,  some  evidence  that  where  the  man  has  college 
training  and  the  ability  to  study  alone,  to  him  the  seminary  is  not  es- 
sential to  success.  As  far  back  as  1847-1848  this  question  was  raised. 
In  commenting  then  in  his  report  upon  the  lamentable  falling  off  of 
students  of  divinity  at  Harvard,  President  Everett  said  the  cause  was 
"  perhaps  in  a  growing  opinion  that  academic  training,  however  well 
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adapted  to  form  students  and  professors  of  theology  is  not  the  best 
preparation  for  pastors  of  churches."  This  old  problem  has  not  been 
solved  by  the  seminaries  and  to-day,  more  than  ever  before,  the  ina- 
daptation  of  the  seminary  and  its  need  of  change  in  method  and  in  its 
venerable  curriculum  is  manifest. 

The  decrease  in  ministerial  gains  is  partly  due  to  the  diminishing 
number  of  students  in  theological  seminaries.  "  No  one  can  question 
this  general  decrease  during  the  past  decade,"  declared  President  Har- 
per in  1905.  President  Perry,  at  the  convention  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  1905,  said:  "  There  has  been  an  absolute  de- 

Table,  I. 


Professional  Schools  in  the  United  States.    Theological  Students. 


(No.  1) 

(No.  3,) 

(No.  4.) 

(No.  5.) 

Number  of 

Gain. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

schools, 

1874-1901. 

1893-1894. 

1898-1899. 

1903-1904. 

1904. 

Presbyterian, 

53% 

1,375 

1,443 

1,035 

23 

Baptist, 
Lutheran, 

60% 

1,101 

1,186 

1,173* 

13 

124% 

938 

984 

843 

21 

Methodist, 

150% 

924 

1,133 

922 

18 

Congregationalist, 

21% 

626 

490 

421 

10 

Protestant  Episcopal, 

23% 

444 

409 

381 

13 

Unitarian, 

42 

26 

27 

1 

5,450 

5,671 

4,802 

99 

Catholic, 

48% 

1,250 

1,994 

1,673 

28 

Others, 

958 

596 

917 

26 

7,658 

8,261 

7,392 

153 

*  Including  222  summer  students  in  University  of  Chicago  in  1903. 


Table  II. 

Comparative  Summary. 


(No.  2.) 

In- 
crease 
since 
1880. 

(Nos.  3,  4,  5,) 
Students. 

A 

(No.  2.) 
College 

Schools. 

(No.  2.) 
Value  of 
Buildings 
and  En- 
dowments 

1893- 
1894. 

1898- 
1899. 

1903- 
1904. 

gradu- 
ates. 

Law, 

Medical, 

Theological, 

356% 
126% 
41% 

7,311 
21,802 
7,658 

11,874 
23,778 
8,261 

14,306 
26,949 
7,392 

18% 
24% 

95 
152 
153 

$3,911,800 
15,654,679 
35,726,736 

No.  1,  U.  S.  Education  Reports,  1900-1!,  page  1735.  No.  2,  1904,  page  1588.  No. 
3,  1893,  pages  141-2.  No.  4,  lSOS-^,  pages  167 5-'7.  No.  5,  1904-'5  (advance  sheets), 
pages  1632-1639. 
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cline  in  the  number  of  students  for  the  ministry  in  our  Protestant 
churches,  a  decline  chiefly  in  college  students,  and  among  these  chiefly 
from  the  older,  larger  and  richer  Eastern  institutions. "  In  order  to 
present  to  the  eye  the  actual  numerical  status  of  the  seminaries  I  have 
constructed  tables  I  and  II  from  data  contained  in  United  States  Edu- 
cation Reports. 

We  do  not  include  correspondence  schools  of  theology,  which  are 
numerous.  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Cuninggim  presents  a  list  of  these  schools 
in  the  report  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  (1905).  For 
example,  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Vanderbilt  University 
offer  correspondence  courses  in  theology  acceptable  in  part  for  a  de- 
gree. Our  tables  do  not  include  students  prosecuting  courses  in 
theology  under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  nor  students 
pursuing  partial  theological  courses  in  sectarian  colleges,  from  which 
many  go  directly  into  the  ministry. 

The  table  I  refers  only  to  the  regular  theological  seminaries,  of 
which  there  were  153  in  the  United  States.  It  makes  clear  (1)  the  rela- 
tive increase  in  seminary  students  for  different  denominational  groups 
in  the  period,  1874-1901 ;  (2)  the  almost  uniform  decrease  in  students 
from  1894-1904,  for  seven  prominent  denominations  ;  (3)  the  number 
of  seminaries.  The  number  of  women  in  theological  seminaries  re- 
duces even  more  our  totals  of  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  In 
1902  there  were  108;  in  1903,  166;  in  1904,  187  women  in  the 
seminaries,  chiefly  in  those  of  the  Disciples  or  Christians,  Baptists  and 
Methodists. 

Table  II  shows  the  comparative  increase  of  students  in  the  different 
professional  schools  ;  the  law  schools  exhibit  the  most  rapid  gains, 
while  theological  schools  the  least  since  1880.  There  are  more  medi- 
cal students  than  either  law  or  theological,  and  the  percentage  of 
college  graduates  (7$fo)  among  them  is  lowest  in  the  scale.  The  prob- 
lem of  medical  education  presents  a  rich  field  for  investigation,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  tear  away  the 
mask  that  hides  widespread  ignorance  in  the  medical  profession.  The 
percentage  of  college  graduates  among  seminary  students  is  highest 
(24fo).  All  of  these  percentages  evince  low  grade  entrance  require- 
ments in  most  professional  schools.1 

1Report  of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Education,  issued  since  above  tables  were  con- 
structed modify  the  figures. 
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The  seminaries  exhibit  the  highest  valuation  of  buildings  and  en- 
dowment, very  much  distributed  amongst  153  institutions.  There  are 
rich  churches  and  struggling  missions  ;  so  there  are  wealthy  semina- 
ries and  many  poor  ones.  It  appears  that  altogether  with  the  greatest 
number  of  schools,  the  heaviest  investment  of  capital  and  the  largest 
proportion  of  graduate-students,  the  seminaries  accommodate  less  stu- 
dents than  either  the  law  or  medical  schools,  and,  judging  only  by  the 
degrees,  they  receive  the  best  equipped  material.1 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  growth  and  secu- 
larizing of  the  colleges,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  establish  special 
institutions  for  theological  training,  although  private  institutions  for 
this  purpose  had  long  been  in  existence.  In  New  Jersey  the  seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  America  was  founded  in  1784 ;  St. 
Mary's  in  Baltimore  in  1791.  Those  dissenting  from  the  union  of  the 
Associate  and  the  Reformed  presbyteries  founded  a  seminary  in  1782 
at  Service,  Pa.  The  Associate  Reformed  synod  opened  a  theological 
school  in  1805.  In  1808  New  England  Congregationalists  opened  a 
theological  school  at  AndoveT.  In  1812  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  founded  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1815  Hartwick,  the  oldest  Lutheran  seminary  in  this  country,  wras 
opened.  In  1817  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  established  the 
General  Seminary  in  New  York.  In  1820  the  Baptists  opened  Ham- 
ilton Theological  Seminary,  afterward  a  department  of  Colgate  Univer- 
sity. The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  founded  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1825.  The  Presbyterians  opened  the 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago  in  1833.  In  1839  the 
Methodists  opened  their  first  seminary,  afterwards  a  department  of 
Boston  University.  In  1859,  what  has  now  the  largest  attendance  of 
any  isolated  seminary  in  the  United  States,  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  founded.    The  Southern 

^ince  the  above  lines  were  written,  Prof.  Ernest  D.  Burton  (Biblical  World, 
June,  1907)  has  published  the  results  of  his  investigation  upon  the  supply  of  edu- 
cated men  for  the  ministry.  His  statistics  refer  to  "  fifty-eight  of  the  leading  theo- 
logical schools  of  the  United  States,  covering  a  period  of  approximately  a  quarter- 
century.  In  this  list  are  included  practically  all  which  are  intended  primarily  for 
college  graduates."  He  notes  the  facts  that  these  schools  taken  together  had  in 
1881,  2,150  students;  that  in  the  next  nine  years  they  gained  in  round  numbers  1,000 
students;  in  the  next  five  years,  850  students;  that  in  the  twelve  years  since  that 
period  they  have  lost  over  700  students  ;  "that  we  are  now  apparently  about  at  a 
standstill,  neither  gaining  markedly  or  losing." 
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Methodists  opened  the  Biblical  Department  of  Vanderbilt  in  1875. 
The  large  majority  of  seminaries  were  founded  before  1875,  a 
growth  paralleled  by  the  increase  of  sectarianism.  The  multiplication 
of  these  schools  was  partly  due  to  the  necessity  of  better  ministerial 
preparation  with  the  increasing  demands  upon  the  ministry  of  a  new 
civilization  —  but  also  to  the  desire  to  perpetuate  peculiar  denomina- 
tional views.  When  men  could  not  agree  in  detail  upon  credal  dogma, 
they  frequently  split  into  sects  which  founded  seminaries  to  teach  their 
own  peculiar  views.  In  1907  demand  for  better  preparation  of  min- 
isters is  more  urgent  than  ever,  and  the  valuation  of  sectarian  differ- 
ences is  diminishing ;  these  two  tendencies  signify  the  failure  of  the 
seminaries  to  meet  the  modern  religious  situation,  and  the  removal  of 
a  prime  motive  of  institutions  founded  to  perpetuate  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  Christian  faith. 

A  relic  of  the  cloister  is  the  widespread  feeling  that  schools  for  the 
ministry  should  be  apart  from  the  walks  of  men,  in  quietude,  and 
divorced  from  the  mental  activities  of  science  and  business.  The  ten- 
dency is  manifested  in  the  geographical  isolation  of  the  seminary.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  seminaries  are  in  the  small  towns  or  in  subur- 
ban retreats  —  and  even  where  they  are  correlated  with  universities  in 
the  large  centres  the  theologues  are  often  a  distinct  social  class,  some- 
what exclusive  and  often  designated  by  other  students  by  means  of 
various  nicknames.  Scores  of  law  schools  are  in  our  cities  ;  they  have 
classes  late  in  the  day,  and  at  night,  to  accommodate  young  men  who 
earn  their  living  as  they  study.  They  are  in  constant,  grimy  contact 
with  the  industrial  and  social  situation  and  are  a  part  of  it.  If  the 
theologues  and  the  law  students  could  exchange  (for  an  experiment) 
their  buildings,  hours,  occupations,  and  comfortable  dormitories,  for 
the  bee-hive  boarding  houses,  and  the  crowded  quarters  of  city  law 
schools,  the  results  might  prove  startling. 

Dr.  Parsons  designates  as  a  third  step  in  the  improvement  of  the 
theological  education  in  this  country,  of  which  [the  rise  of  the  inde- 
pendent seminaries  was  the  second,  the  recognition  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  isolation  (28).  The  disadvantage  appears  when  we  regard 
the  great  universities  abroad,  in  some  of  which  theology  is  the  leading 
faculty.  In  a  brief  consideration  of  these  I  shall  quote  and  paraphrase 
liberally  Frederich  Paulsen's  admirable  work,  "  The  German  Univer- 
sities and  University  Study/9  newly  translated  by  Frank  Thilly  and 
W.  W.  Erlang  (1906). 
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The  theological  faculty  became  dominant  in  Germany  because  for- 
merly theological  interests  controlled  the  entire  trend  of  knowledge, 
and  under  the  Reformation  influence  demand  for  theological  education 
of  the  clergy  won  the  day,  which  was  the  result  of  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple of  accentuating  the  idea  of  doctrine  and  its  purity,  and  which 
placed  the  emphasis  on  preaching  instead  of  liturgy.  "  The  universi- 
ties originated  as  a  union  of  4  technical '  schools  for  ecclesiastics, 
jurists  and  physicians,  to  which  divisions  the  faculty  of  arts  was  re- 
lated as  a  general  preparatory  school  until,  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  also  assumed  something  of  the  character  of  a  professional 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers "    .  and  under  the 

influence  of  the  social-industrial  evolution  new  vocations  calling  for 
university  training  were  added  to  the  "learned"  vocations.  The 
schools  of  technology  are  separated  from  the  universities  in  which  are 
usually  four  faculties  —  Theology,  Law,  Medicine  and  Philosoplry. 
As  the  heir  of  the  church,  the  state  has  assumed  control  of  instruction 
and  academic  examinations  and  degrees.  From  a  legal  point  of 
view  the  professors  of  theology  are  state  officials  just  as  much  as  those 
of  other  faculties.  But  they  nevertheless  stand  in  indissoluble  relation 
to  the  church  ;  it  is  their  function  to  equip  the  clergy  of  a  particular 
church  with  the  education  demanded  by  their  calling.  The  peculiar 
condition  exists  in  Germany  that  the  servants  of  the  church  receive 
their  education  in  state  institutions  from  state  officials.  As  the  grow- 
ing estrangement  of  church  and  state  continues,  this  arrangement,  says 
Paulsen,  becomes  more  delicate.  The  Protestant  churches  demand 
uniform  influence  in  the  appointments  to  theological  professorships, 
and  it  is  held  intolerable  that  the  church  should  have  no  sort  of  assur- 
ance against  the  possibility  of  students  of  theology  receiving  their  edu- 
cation and  consequently  an  anti-ecclesiastical  bias  from  unbelieving 
instructors.  While  freedom  in  teaching  is  the  acknowledged  charac- 
teristic of  German  universities,  this  is  not  without  conflict  and  dispute, 
where  scientific  research  comes  in  contact  with  the  public  authorities, 
the  state  and  the  church,  where  it  deals  with  religious  and  political 
and  social  affairs  (29). 

The  religious  situation  in  the  universities  of  Germany  is  not 
wholly  an  edifying  model  for  our  country.  There  the  governmental 
and  social  conditions  are  different.  There  is  far-reaching  Catholic 
control  in  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Breslau,  Munster,  Munich,  Wiirx- 
burg,  Tubingen  and  Freiburg,  in  addition  to  Catholic  seminaries ; 
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conflicting  Catholic  factions  oppose  or  favor  the  faculties  ;  there  is 
persistent  and  definite  effort  to  bring  Protestant  theology  under  con- 
trol, and  there  is  the  tremendous  increase  of  the  Jewish  element  in 
university  life,  which  in  Baden  has  quadrupled  its  attendance  since 
the  founding  of  the  New  German  Empire,  while  the  Catholics  have 
but  doubled  theirs  and  the  Evangelicals  increased  theirs  by  one-half. 
According  to  Lassen,  quoted  Ivy  Paulsen  (p.  157),  for  each  1,000,000 
of  the  male  population  of  each  denomination  there  were  respectively 
35  Catholic  docents,  106.5  Evangelical,  and  698.9  Jewish;  and  of  or- 
dinary professors  16.9  Catholic,  33.5  Evangelical,  and  65.5  Jewish. 
Aside  from  anti-semitism,  declares  Paulsen,  here  is  a  real  and  difficult 
problem  in  the  threatened  monopolization  of  the  learned  professions 
by  the  Jewish  population,  who  are  residents  of  the  cities,  well-to-do, 
desirous  of  improving  their  social  position,  and  to  whom  the  military 
career  is  closed. 

Freedom  from  restrictions  has  its  dangers.  "  A  certain  mania  for 
peculiar  and  extravagant  ideas  is  manifest  in  many  quarters  (p  414). 

 The  loudest  and  shrillest  opposition  to  everything 

which  was  formerly  esteemed  is  certain  to  attract  the  largest  following. 

u,  .  .  .  Think  of  Rembrandt  als  Erziehr,  of  Max  Nordau,  Tolstoi  and  Nietzsche. 
.  .  .  .  A  new  generation  as  distrustful  of  reason  as  the  former  had  been 
of  faith,  turned  to  science  with  the  expectation  that  exact  research  would  place  us 
upon  a  sure  footing  and  supply  us  with  a  true  theory  of  the  world.  But  that  sci- 
ence cannot  do.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  it  does  not  realize  an 
all-comprehensive  world-view  that  will  satisfy  both  feeling  and  imagination 
(p.67).  The  chief  bond  uniting  the  followers  of  Nietzsche  is,  after  all,  this  unbe- 
lief in  science  ;  periods  of  doubt  are  always  the  easiest  prey  to  charlatans.  .  .  . 
Who  will  not  think  of  Nietzsche,  the  Unzeitgemasse,  who  felt  the  call  to  brush 
away  the  mould  of  German  educational  Philistinism  and  the  rubbish  of  academic 
life,  who  applies  the  hammer  to  all  the  heroes  of  the  past,  and  then  with  derisive 
laughter  breaks  them  all  into  pieces,  the  empty  and  hollow  forms?  And  following 
in  his  wake  we  see  the  whole  swarm  of  false  geniuses,  who,  without  a  spark  of  the 
master's  genius,  imitate  his  unrestraint 11  (269-271).  Such  are  the  false  and  de- 
ceptive notions  of  freedom,  which  degenerate  into  license  and  nurture  upstarts.11 

There  is  also  found  in  Germany  too  narrow  specialization  ;  there 
are  professors  who  are  encyclopaedias  of  knowledge  but  unutterable 
bores  in  the  class-room.  There  are  distinguished  professors  in  Ger- 
many who  unduly  dilute  and  popularize  their  regular  lectures  in  order 
to  attract  throngs  of  students,  from  the  fees  of  whom  the  professors 
mainly  derive  income.  There  are  barbaric  student  codes  of  "  honor  99 
and  the  survival  of  the  duel,  admirably  described  by  Hart  and  by 
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Paulsen  and  a  score  of  other  things  intolerable  in  democratic  and 
Protestant  America.  In  these  days  of  seizing  upon  what  is  educa- 
tionally new,  it  is  well  for  reformers  to  examine  with  caution  what 
may  be  too  easily  swallowed  whole.  But  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
vorable aspects  which  I  have  tried  not  to  underestimate  in  a  glance  at 
the  German  system,  our  country  has  learued  much  from  these  German 
institutions.  Prof.  Thilly  says  {ibid.  VIII):  "  The  German  plan  is 
not  perfect,  of  course,  ...  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Germans  are  much  more  careful  and  impartial  in  their  choice  and 
maintain  a  higher  standard  than  we  do.  Local,  personal,  and  political 
and  sectarian  influences  are  stronger  with  us  than  with  them. 
Appointments  are  frequently  made  in  the  United  States,  even  in  good 
universities,  which  '  outsiders '  do  not  understand  and  the  initiated 
only  too  well."  He  notes  our  system  of  one-man  power  which  exists 
in  many  of  our  institutions,  the  interferences  of  governing  boards,  the 
influence  of  politics  and  the  denominations,  the  unhealthful  pressure 
sometimes  exerted  by  the  fear  of  losing  appropriations  —  whatever 
may  be  the  causes  and  excuses  for  the  conditions,  "  the  truth  is  there 
is  more  *  paternalism '  in  the  universities  in  this  free  countiy  than  in 
those  of  military  Germany. 99 

The  chief  distinguishing  mark  of  the  German  universities  seems  to 
be  freedom  in  teaching,  and  the  emphasis  on  research.  To  the  former 
Prof.  Paulsen  attributes  the  wonderful  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  higher  education  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  addition  to 
these  the  German  University  gives  instruction  in  all  the  higher 
branches  of  professional  and  general  knowledge.  "  Like  the  English 
universities  it  offers  a  broad  and  deep  course  of  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  This  is  the  special  province  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
Like  the  French  faculties,  it  offers  technical  instruction  for  the  learned 
professions  in  that  it  trains  the  clergy,  judges  and  higher  officers  of 
administration,  physicians  and  high-school  teachers.  But  it  is,  in  ad- 
dition, what  the  English  and  French  universities  are  not,  namely,  the 
most  important  seat  of  scientific  work  in  Germany,  and  the  nursery  of 
scientific  investigation.  .  .  .  The  important  thing  is  not  the 
student's  preparation  for  a  practical  calling,  but  his  introduction  into 
scientific  knowledge  and  research.  .  .  This  intimate  union  of  in- 
vestigation and  instruction  gives  the  German  university  its  peculiar 
character"  (p.  4).  In  England  the  real  instruction  is  usually  left  to 
fellows  and  tutors  ;  there,  research  is  a  private  affair.    In  France  the 
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investigators  belong  to  the  Academy,  may  deliver  public  lectures,  but 
are  not  the  actual  daily  teachers.  In  Germany  all  university  professors, 
it  is  assumed,  are  investigators  and  scholars  and  teachers.  Closely 
allied  with  research  is  the  seminar,  where  under  the  direction  of  a  sci- 
entific man  the  students  meet  for  co-operation,  discussion  and  criticism. 
The  best  American  universities  represent  a  combination  of  the  English 
and  Geiman  types  ;  in  few  is  original  investigation  the  main  object  of 
attention  and  labor. 

The  theological  seminaries  of  the  United  States,  as  a  class,  are  en- 
tirely remote  from  the  practice  of  intellectual  freedom  and  of  research, 
as  are  the  colleges,  which  mainly  have  instruction  for  their  aim.  The 
unpreparedness  of  ministerial  candidates  in  the  past  may  have  forced 
the  seminaries  of  the  United  States  into  elementary  work,  but  un- 
doubtedly conservatism  and  adherence  to  sectarian  tenets  are  very 
influential  factors  in  quarantining  the  seminary  from  university  meth- 
ods. Since  Catholicism  rests  upon  the  principle  of  absolute  authority, 
opposition  to  anything  but  obedience  to  the  church  is  to  be  expected 
from  it,  but  opposing  this  infallibility  of  authority,  Protestantism 
should  appeal  to  the  convictions  of  individuals,  must  not  unduly  re- 
strict faith,  conscience,  investigation  and  science.  Paulsen  observes, 
speaking  of  the  situation  in  Germany  :  '  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Protestant  theology  would  suffer  both  in  power  and  significance  if  it 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  church  and  her  organs.  n  (p.  139. ) 

Somewhat  in  keeping  with  this  principle  is  the  tendency  of  some 
seminaries  in  the  United  States  to  affiliate  closely  with  universities. 
This  step  is  a  commendable  movement  away  from  the  complete  aca- 
demic isolation  of  the  independent  seminaries.  For  instance,  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  enjoys  many  of 
the  advantages  of  Harvard,  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Phila- 
delphia shares  advantages  offered  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Union  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  those 
offered  by  Columbia  and  New  York  Universities ;  Yale  Divinity 
School  is  progressive  and  in  close  affiliation  with  departments  of  Yale  ; 
in  the  South,  the  theological  school  is  a  regular  department  of  Vander- 
bilt ;  in  the  West  the  University  of  Chicago  has  its  extensive  depart- 
ments of  divinity.  Many  universities,  which  are  in  reality  only 
colleges,  have  theological  adjuncts.  The  affiliation  with  universities 
does  not  imply  a  loss  of  identity  by  the  seminaries,  or  a  wide  devia- 
tion in  many  instances  from  time-honored  seminary  methods.    And  it 
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is  important  to  note  that  the  majority  of  theological  seminaries  remain 
isolated  in  location  as  well  as  academically.  In  measuring  the  influ- 
ence of  these  institutions  as  a  whole  upon  the  churches,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  older  and  famous  institutions  annually 
contribute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  yearly  large  output  of  minis- 
terial graduates.  In  the  year  1904  there  were  1,620  graduates,  of 
whom  more  than  75fo  were  Protestants.  To  this  number  Harvard 
Divinity  School  contributed  7  men,  Yale  26,  Union  (N.  Y.)  31, 
Hartford  18,  Andover  5,  Newton  19,  Episcopal  (Cambridge)  12, 
Bangor  7,  Seminary  of  Reformed  Church  in  America  (N.  J.)  12, 
Meadville  6. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  seminaries  offer  free  tuition  to  all 
students,  and  some  of  them  advertise  this  and  other  pecuniary  aid  as 
inducements  to  attract  students.  Of  95  schools  of  law,  7  give  free 
tuition,  and  of  152  medical  schools,  6  offer  free  tuition.  The  policy 
of  indiscriminate  aid  is  different  in  principle  from  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  or  fellowships  as  a  reward  of  merit,  or  to  encourage  in- 
vestigation, or  for  which  some  adequate  return  is  made,  and  the 
seminary  practice  is  therefore  capable  of  inculcating  a  spineless 
dependence. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  issued  in  1899  a  detailed  summary  of 
every  one  of  the  seminaries  in  the  United  States  (39).  This  carefully  prepared  ex- 
hibit shows  that  at  this  time  of  165  theological  schools  in  30  political  divisions 
(omitting  24  that  report  no  theological  schools,  and  including  colonial  possessions) 
"  101  admit  men  only:  64  admit  both  men  and  women;  73  grant  degrees;  46  are 
departments  of  universities  or  colleges,  and  13  have  affiliated  relations;  only  8  have 
a  matriculation  fee,  33  a  course  fee,  and  34  other  fees;  71  require  a  college  degree 
for  admission,  3  the  completion  of  junior  year,  18  the  freshman  year,  19  a  three 
years1  high  school  course,  6  a  two  years1,  1  a  one  year's,  19  a  common  school,  4  have 
none  and  24  are  not  given. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  length  of  the  courses  of  study  of  the 
seminaries  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1874  and  1904  shows  3 
years  1  month  for  the  former,  and  2  years  11  months  for  the  latter. 
The  majority  of  the  Protestant  seminaries  have  a  course  of  three  years, 
and  many  offer  the  option  of  prolonged  courses. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  wrote  as  follows  in  1892  (28) :  "  The  course  in  theology 
is  still  very  defective  in  the  great  majority  of  theological  schools    ....  but 

no  one  can  deny  real  and  great  progress  The  backbone  of  theological 

training  is  still  Hebrew  exegesis,  Greek  exegesis,  Church  history,  Systematic  the- 
ology, Pastoral  theology  and  homiletics.  .  .  The  scientific  method  is  beginning 
to  revolutionize  theological  education,  but  this  movement  is  only  in  its  beginnings.11 
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During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  scientific  leaven  has  been  at  work 
and  more  than  a  dozen  seminaries  have  introduced  marked  improve- 
ments in  their  courses  and  methods.  Sociology,  psychology,  modern 
pedagogy  and  the  comparative  study  of  religions  have  penetrated  pro- 
gressive institutions,  but  on  the  whole  the  theological  curriculum  is 
sadly  in  need  of  revision.  Gleaning  from  recent  catalogues,  or  those 
of  last  year  (1905) ,  there  follows  an  outline  of  all  the  subjects  offered 
in  typical  institutions  of  the  different  denominations.  The  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  catalogues  and  the  names  of  the  courses  are  copied  verba- 
tim, so  far  as  possible.  No  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  the  elec- 
tives  from  the  prescribed  courses,  the  aim  being  to  give  a  general 
view  of  all  that  enters  into  the  seminary  curriculum.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School,  in  affiliation  with  the 
University,  affords  a  considerable  range  of  electives.  Since  the  above 
compilation  was  made,  Yale  Divinity  School  has  taken  a  commendable 
and  progressive  stand.  Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1907- '08, 
the  studies  of  the  Divinity  School  will  be  grouped  into  three  courses, 
each  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  D.,  and  known  as  the  Historical,  the 
Philosophical  and  the  Practical  courses.  The  study  of  Hebrew  will 
be  required  only  in  the  Historical  course. 

Crozer,  Baptist,  Pa.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature,  History  and  Exege- 
sis and  Criticism,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Aramic.  English  New  Testament.  Biblical, 
Systematic  and  Practical  Theology.  Church  History.  Psychology  of  Religious 
Experience.  Christian  Ethics.  Ethics  of  Public  Questions.  Principles  of  Peda- 
gogy. History  and  Comparison  of  Religions.  Missions.  Music.  Electives  in  the 
University  of  Pa. 

Divinity  Schools  of  University  of  Chicago  (Baptist). 

1.  Graduate  Divinity  School.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature  and  Inter- 
pretation. Hebrew,  Rabbinical,  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Egyptian  Languages,  Literature, 
History  and  Archaeology.  Linguistic,  Critical,  Exegetical,  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical courses.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  Documents.  Criticism.  Historical 
Introductions.  Interpretation  of  New  Testament.  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  His- 
tory of  New  Testament  (manuscripts,  canon,  interpretation,  criticism).  Biblical 
and  Systematic  Theology.  Church  History.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Duties.  Ec- 
clesiastical Sociology.  Public  Speaking.  Physical  Culture.  Music.  Departments 
of  the  University  are  open  to  divinity  students. 

2.  English  Theological  Seminary.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature  and  In- 
terpretation. Systematic  Theology.  Church  History.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Duties.    Public  Speaking.  Music. 

3.  Non-residence  Correspondence  Courses. 

4.  Allied  Organizations.  Disciples'1  Divinity  House.  History.  Doctrine.  Ideas 
of  Union,  Place,  Mission,  Problems.  Literature  of  the  Disciples  or  followers  of 
Campbell  and  Stone.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Divinity  House  (courses  not  named). 
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(The  Scandinavian,  Swedish  Seminaries  omitted.) 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Presbyterian,  New  York.  Biblical  Philology, 
and  Exegesis,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Biblical  Theology.  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Church  History.  Philosophy  and  History  of  Religion.  Apologetics.  Systematic 
Theology.  Christian  Ethics.  Practical  Theology.  (Homiletics.  Missions.  English 
Bible.)  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics.  German  Theological  Litera- 
ture. Vocal  Music.  Physical  Training.  Electives  in  Columbia  and  in  New  York 
Universities. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  Pretestant  Episcopal,  New  York.  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Hebrew.  Greek.  Exegesis.  Dogmatic  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  Polity  and  Law.  Evidences  of  Revealed  and  Natural  Religion. 
Ethics.    Ecclesiastical  Music.    Elocution.    Electives  in  Columbia  University. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Presbyterian,  New  Jersey.  The  Relation  of 
Philosophy  and  Science  to  the  Christian  Religion.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  He- 
brew, Greek.  Biblical  and  Church  History.  Biblical,  Systematic,  Ecclesiastical 
Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Theology.  English  Bible.  Missions.  Rhetorical  Exer- 
cises in  Sermonizing.  Extra  curriculum  courses  in  Semitic  Philology  and  Textual 
Criticism. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Illinois.  Historical  and  Prac- 
tical Theology.  Christian  Doctrine.  Sociology.  Sacred  Rhetoric.  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (languages,  history  and  interpretation),  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Semitic 
Languages.    Exegesis.    Elocution.  Privileges  at  Northwestern  University. 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Evangelican  Lutheran,  Illinois.  Tuition  free. 
Propaedeutics.  Philosophy.  Systematic,  Exegetical,  Historical  and  Practical  The- 
ology,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Semitic  Languages.   Post-graduate  courses. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Pa.  Hebrew.  Exegetical,  Systematic,Biblical, 
Historical  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Homiletics.  Chaldee.  Greek.  Missions. 
Sunday  Schools.  Lectures  on  Hermeneutics,  Polity,  Catechetics,  Symbolics,  Lit- 
urgies. Elocution. 

College  of  the  Bible,  Disciples  or  Christians,  Drake  University,  Iowa.  Eviden- 
ces. History.  Doctrine.  Hebrew  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature.  Doctrine 
of  Paul.  New  Testament  Greek.  Exegesis  and  Criticism.  Preaching  and  Manual 
Employment.    Correspondence  Courses. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Methodist  Episcopal,  New  Jersey.  Old  and  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Historical,  Systematic  and  Practical  The- 
ology. Biblical  Literature  and  the  English  Bible.  Music  and  Hymnology.  Vocal 
Culture.    Christian  Doctrine.    Seminar.   Advanced  Study. 

Biblical  BepH,  Vanderbilt  University,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South.  Tennessee. 
Old  and  New  Testament  Languages  and  Literature,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Biblical 
Theology  and  English  Exegesis.  Church  History.  Systematic  and  Practical  The- 
ology. Practical  Sociology.  Religious  Education,  including  psychological  and 
pedagogical  theory.  Public  Speaking.  Missions.  Vocal  Music.  Correspondence 
School.  Lectures.   University  Privileges. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Kentucky.  Biblical  Introduction. 
Old  and  New  Testament  Interpretation,  Hebrew,  Greek.  Systematic  Theology. 
Comparative  Religion  and  Missions.  Homiletics  and  Elocution.  Church  History. 
Ecclesiology.  Pastoral  Duties.  Special  courses  in  Old  Testament,  in  Theology, 
Comparative  Religion  and  Missions,  and  in  Church  History.  Lectures. 
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Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky.  Apologetics.  Biblical  Intro- 
duction. Old  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Hebrew,  Greek.  English  Bible  and 
Biblical  Theology.  Church  History.  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Homi- 
letics.  Elocution.   Church  Polity.    Special  courses. 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Mass.  Old  and  New  Testament,  Hebrew,  Assy- 
rian, Greek  Exegesis.  Criticism.  Introduction  and  History.  Systematic  Divinity. 
Christian  Ethics.  Liturgies.  Homiletics.  Pastoral  Theology.  Canon  Law.  Privi- 
leges at  Harvard. 

Chicago  Seminary,  Congregational,  Illinois.  Old  and  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Assyriology,  and  Comparative  Religion. 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Homiletics.  Christian 
Sociology.  Public  Speaking.  Sacred  Music.  Missions.  Physical  Training.  Social 
Settlement.   German,  Danish,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Institutes.  Lectures. 

Theological  Seminary,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  N.  J.  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. Exegetical  Theology.  Hebrew,  Greek  Exegesis.  Historical,  Systematic 
and  Practical  Theology.  Homiletics.  Liturgies.  Polemics.  Archaics.  Pedagogy 
Sociology.   English  Bible.    Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  Congregational,  Conn.  Old  and  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  History.  Hebrew,  Greek  Exegesis.  Biblical,  Systematic  and  Practical 
Theology.  Church  History.  Christian  Pedagogy  and  Church  Administration. 
Christian  Sociology.  Semitic  Languages  and  Philology.  Archaeology.  Biblical. 
Literature.  Elocution.   Missions.   Music.   Electives  in  Yale  University. 

Andover,  Congregational,  Mass.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Hebrew,  Greek. 
Cognate  Languages.  Biblical,  Church  and  Doctrinal  History.  Systematic,  New 
Testament  and  Practical  Theology.  Homiletics.  Elocution.  History  of  Religion 
and  Ethics.  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience.  Christian  Social  Ethics.  Foreign 
Missions.  Congregational  Polity.  Church  Music,  etc.  Practical  experience  in 
church  work. 

Meadviile,  Unitarian,  Pa.  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology.  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, Hebrew,  Greek.  Church  History.  Comparative  Religion.  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Sociology  and  Ethics.  Homiletics. 
English  Composition  and  Literature.  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  Elocution 
and  Vocal  Music.  Lectures. 

The  objection  to  these  courses  of  study  is  the  preponderance  of 
theology  in  its  various  divisions,  of  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek  exege- 
sis and  of  history.  Where  Greek  is  not  taught  as  a  regular  subject, 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  for  purposes  of  exegesis  is  generally 
assumed.  The  student,  if  fresh  from  a  first-class  college  and  scientific 
preparation,  aglow  with  inspiration,  suffers  a  shock.  Instead  of  full 
treatment  of  the  subjects  of  vital  and  fascinating  interest,  biology,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  literature,  political  economy  and  philosophy,  he  is 
forced  to  grind  at  the  elements  of  dead  languages.  The  late  Moderator 
of  the  Congregational  National  Council,  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.  D., 
speaking  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  says  in  the  May  Independent  (1906), 
"The  theological  seminaries  have  made  and  are  making  an  idol  of  the 
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Hebrew  language.  They  are  responsible  for  a  waste  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  offering  only  a  shadow  in  compensation.  They 
are  ignoring  the  fact  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  entire  Hebrew  lit- 
erature has  already  been  translated  in  a  way  which  will  never  be  sur- 
passed. .  .  .  Most  of  the  ministers  of  the  present  and  of  the 
past  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  Hebrew  language.  They  would  not 
use  it  if  they  knew  it."  That  it  honors  the  Bible,  that  the  study  is 
needed  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  that  the  study  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  Christian  teacher  may  be  properly  equipped  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  Book — these  are  the  hackneyed  and  exploded  excuses  given  for 
this  idol-worship.  Compulsory  attention  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  a 
relic  of  the  mediaeval  day.  It  dishonors  the  Bible  by  the  slipshod 
methods  of  those  who  cannot  possibly  gain  more  than  a  smattering  of 
the  language,  and  inculcates  the  hypocris}^  of  learning,  for  men  know 
well  that  the  scholarly  translators  who  worked  for  years  preparing  the 
English  versions  did  better  than  the  cramming  theologue  can  do  after  a 
forced  study  of  two  or  three  years'  duration.  Linguistic  zeal  often 
produces  pathetic  results.  I  asked  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  a  teacher 
of  classics,  for  his  opinion  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.  In  all  seriousness  he 
answered  that  he  could  translate  the  "stuff."  "But  what!  Do  you 
think  I  make  any  effort  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle?"  It 
is  said  that  Emerson  claimed  he  would  as  soon  swim  the  Charles  River 
every  time  he  went  from  Cambridge  to  Boston  as  to  read  the  ancient 
classics  in  the  original.  A  close  inspection  of  the  catalogues  discloses 
that  too  much  of  the  student's  time  in  the  three  years  is  consumed  by 
things  which  common  sense,  experience  and  pedagogy  demonstrate  to 
be  utterly  inadequate  for  the  training  of  men  capable  of  meeting  the 
moral  and  religious  crises  of  modern  times. 

Where  sociology  has  been  introduced  it  is  too  often  of  the  text-book 
variety  or  taught  only  one  or  two  hours  a  week.  Miss  Herzfeld  has 
just  published  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  24  families  living  in 
West  Side  of  New  York  (21).  Her  Monograph  gives  exact  insight 
into  the  details  of  these  families  :  such  as  nationality,  descent,  resi- 
dence, tenements,  assimilation,  mental  traits,  reading,  art,  music, 
"rackets,"  and  balls,  dissipation,  superstitions,  beliefs,  and  practices 
about  pregnancy,  child-birth,  lactation,  etc.,  christening,  weddings, 
funerals,  deaths,  attitudes  towards  church,  physicians,  hospitals,  po- 
lice, politics,  relations  to  neighbors,  wages,  occupations,  trades,  unions, 
and  benefit  societies,  industries,  idleness,  family  expenditures,  savings, 
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insurance,  typical  apartment,  housekeeping,  moving,  relations  between 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children  and  kinsfolk.  At  least  famil- 
iarity with  investigations  of  this  kind  might  open  the  eyes  of  seminary 
professors  and  students  to  the  fact  that  far-reaching  moral  reform 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  street  singing  and  preaching  or  the  visiting 
of  prisons  or  bawdy  houses  by  well-intentioned  but  callow  youths. 
Even  settlement  work  in  preference  to  actual  participation  in  the  labors 
and  hardships  of  industrial  toilers  is  open  to  objections.  Where  curi- 
osity seekers  and  the  blase  looking  for  degenerate  excitement,  or  over- 
certain  spectacled  youths  and  busy,  elderly  maiden  ladies  pry  into 
humble  homes  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
occupants,  whom  they  erroneously  look  upon  as  a  distinct  species  of 
genus  homo,  trouble  follows.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  tenement 
houses  of  the  East  Side,  Manhattan,  signs  have  been  hung  in  the  halls 
forbidding  entrance  "to  peddlers,  skimmers  and  sociologists,"  one 
class  being  regarded  as  much  of  a  nuisance  as  the  other. 

The  comparative  stud3r  of  religions  by  means  of  excellent  transla- 
tions is  more  fruitful  than  perfunctory  grinding  at  dead  languages, 
and  this  study  is  insufficiently  represented  in  the  seminary  course. 
Max  Mueller  (26)  points  out  that  the  comparative  study  of  religions 
places  in  clear  light  certain  general  truths  ;  first :  the  inevitable  decay 
to  which  every  religion  is  exposed  ;  even  the  most  perfect  suffers  from 
contact  with  the  world,  if  without  reformation.  Secondly,  religions 
in  ancient  form  or  in  the  minds  of  their  authors  are  <reneraliy  free 
from  the  blemishes  acquired  in  later  times.  Thirdly,  there  is  hardly 
one  religion  that  does  not  contain  some  important  truth  sufficient  to 
enable  those  who  seek  the  Lord  to  find  him  in  time  of  need.  Fourth, 
we  shall  learn  to  appreciate  better  than  ever  what  we  have  in  our  own 
religion.  "Xo  one  who  has  not  examined  patiently  and  honestly  the 
other  religions  can  know  what  Christianity  really  is,"  he  says.  To 
these  excellent  reasons  may  be  added  the  practical  and  modifying 
effect  of  the  comparison  of  religions  upon  some  methods  of  foreign 
missionary  effort  which  consumes  much  of  the  energy  of  our  churches  ; 
and  also  the  fact  that  evolutionists  find  in  the  religious  phenomena  of 
peoples  common  traits  and  bonds  of  unity.  "All  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  beliefs  and  all  history  are  the  outward  expression,  the  typology 
of  the  human  soul,  unexplored  and  inexhaustible  in  its  possibilities 
and  grandeur,"  declares  one  writer. 
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Psychology  in  its  latest  devolopments  is  almost  an  unknown  quan- 
tity in  conservative  seminaries.  The  well-explored  psychology  of  re- 
ligious experience  illuminates,  as  never  before,  conviction,  repentance, 
conversion,  forgiveness,  and  discloses  the  dangers  and  the  symptoms 
of  pathological  religious  states,  and  trans valuates  neglected  realities 
into  terms  of  racial  import.  A  more  general  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject as  discussed  by  Starbuck  (36),  Coe  (12),  Hall  (18),  and  James 
(21a)  would  revolutionize  many  mission,  revival  and  Sunday  school 
methods. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  multiply  profitable  subjects  to  take  the 
place  of.  obsolete  courses  now  used  in  ministerial  preparation.  Peda- 
gogy used  to  be  the  delight  and  monopoly  of  the  didactic  pedant. 
The  new  science  of  experimental  pedagogy  or  education,  while  in 
some  instances  swinging  too  far  from  old  models,  is  endeavoring  to 
place  the  problem  of  the  training  of  childhood  and  youth  upon  a  sci- 
entific basis,  as  for  example  in  the  wTorks  of  Lay  and  of  Meumann  and 
of  Binet.  In  the  matter  of  school  hygiene,  mental  and  physical,  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  investigators  who  lead  the  way  to  vast  reform. 
The  construction,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings 
have  been  improved ;  trained  nurses  have  been  introduced  into  the 
New  York  schools  ;  medical  inspection  of  school  children  is  disclosing 
and  remedying  in  early  life  hitherto  neglected  causes  of  a  harvest  of 
physical  and  mental  evil;  factors  such  as  impaired  nutrition,  enlarged 
glands,  chorea,  cardiac  disease,  pulmonary  disease,  skin  disease,  de- 
formities of  spine,  chest  or  extremities,  defective  vision  or  hearing, 
deficient  nasal  breathing,  defective  teeth,  deformed  palate,  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils,  posterior  nasal  growths,  deficient  mentality,  all 
factors  of  significance  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  A 
report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  H.  Burnham, 
June,  1906,  contains  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  present  status  and  prac- 
tice of  school  hygiene  in  the  United  States  (8).  This  science  should 
not  be  neglected  by  any  one  who  would  lead  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training  of  children,  and  it  needs  especially  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  leaders  in  the  Sunday  school  work,  many  of  whom  are  elected 
to  responsibilities,  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  briefest  training  in  this 
subject  and  its  greater  parent,  child  study. 

The  scientific  study  of  children  has  progressed  far  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  the  average  minister  and  teacher,  and  ahead}'  offers 
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certain  indisputable  results  which,  if  utilized,  will  make  child  and 
adult  life  happier,  and  will  bring  momentous  changes,  both  in  the 
home  and  in  the  schools.  The  school  and  training  should  be  adapted 
to  the  child,  rather  than  the  reverse,  when  child-nature  is  distorted 
into  the  rigid  mold  of  some  pedagogic  system  or  of  ignorance.  Health 
guarded  by  the  rules  of  hygiene  ;  habits  of  healthful  activity  ;  the  full 
development  of  the  fundamental  muscles  without  premature  diversion 
of  activity  into  the  accessory  and  more  complex  members  ;  emancipa- 
tion from  fear  ;  attention  until  the  age  of  about  ten  to  nature  study  in 
nature  rather  than  in  books,  and  to  mother  *s  stories  ;  wholesome  nu- 
trition with  care  against  the  acquisition  of  perverted  tastes  ;  abundant 
sleep,  and  moral  habituation  are  better  than  the  neglect  and  slow  star- 
vation of  the  child  of  poverty,  or  the  neglect  and  sensual  indulgence 
of  children  in  the  home  of  luxury,  better  than  subservience  to  the  ex- 
actions of  educational  fads,  the  intricate  tasks  of  the  unreformed 
kindergarten,  or  than  the  forced  interest  in  doctrinal  teaching  and  the 
memorizing  of  texts.1  The  new  translation  from  the  Danish  of  Carl 
Ewald's  booklet,  "  My  Little  Boy,"  sets  forth  in  pleasing  style  the 
new  meaning  of  childhood,  and  is  an  excellent  utensil  for  conveying 
the  love  of  child  study  to  the  parent  or  teacher  or  minister.  The 
numerous  articles  by  Burnham,  such  works  as  those  of  Preyer,  of 
Shinn,  the  summary  by  Tanner,  the  works  of  Hall,  of  Hodge,  Cham- 
berlain, and  of  Haslett,  should  bear  a  wealth  of  fruit  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  minister,  put  him  into  touch  with  new  forces,  making  for 
human  development ;  and  with  such  new  power  the  strong  arm  of  the 
ministry  would  be  equipped  to  render  valiant  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  children  and  the  race.  Why  preach  at  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
if  in  permitting  the  souls  and  bodies  of  children  to  remain  in  the  grasp 
of  customs  and  men  that  destroy  them,  Christian  people  violate  the 
cardinal  injunction,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not.  .  .  9~f  ?  The  pioneer  leader  in  child  study  in  America 
thus  wrote  in  1903  : 

"  At  first  child  study  passed  through  a  period  of  criticism  such  as  few  scientific 
movements  in  the  modern  world,  save  evolution  alone,  have  had  to  sustain.  It  had, 
too,  a  host  of  camp  followers  who  had  little  conception  of  its  meaning  and  no  idea 

1  A  lengthy  bibliography  of  child  study  is  prepared  annually  by  Dr.  Louis  N. 
Wilson,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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of  its  severity  of  scientific  method,  and  who  offered  many  very  vulnerable  points  of 
attack.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  critics  were  loudest  and  most  ag- 
gressive, many  superficial  observers  thought  the  movement  dead.  But  it  has  spread 
to  department  after  department.  In  insanity  it  has  given  us  the  new  studies  of 
dementia  praecox;  has  almost  re-created  the  department  of  juvenile  criminology; 
furnished  a  new  method  for  studying  the  most  important  problems  of  philology 
.  .  .  .  has  revolutionized  and  almost  re-created  school  hygiene;  made  adoles- 
cence, a  strange  word  ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  pregnant  and  suggestive  for 
both  science  and  education;  given  us  the  basis  of  a  new  religious  psychology;  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  larger  philosophy  and  psychology  of  the  future, 
based  not  on  the  provincial  study  of  a  cross  section  of  the  adult  mind,  but  on  a 
broad,  genetic  basis.  The  few  able  psychological  and  philosophical  professors, 
who  still  refuse  to  accept  it,  as  Agassiz  did  evolution,  will  not  escape  the  same  kind 
of  criticism  meted  out  to  him"  (18). 

The  study  of  adolescence  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  minister 
with  that  of  child  study,  as  it  is  particularly  the  age  of  marked  physical 
and  mental  changes.  It  is  unfortunate,  also,  for  a  physician  of  souls 
to  be  ignorant  of  certain  parallelisms  between  sexual  and  religious 
abnormalities,  and  between  love  and  religion.  President  Hall,  in 
Adolescence  sums  up  his  reasons  for  emphasizing  this  parallelism  and 
gives  an  extensive  bibliography  on  the  subject.  We  must  at  least 
admit  that  the  sexual  instinct  plays  a  profound  role  in  every  phase  of 
life,  whether  in  matrimony,  social  relations,  business,  art,  poetiy,  or 
religions.  Some  knowledge  here  seems  indispensable  for  an  under- 
standing of  certain  religious  experiences.  A  minister  is  sadly  ine- 
quipped  who  is  not  prepared  to  combat  and  vanquish  with  facts  the 
freak  religionists,  free-love  cultists  and  the  quacks,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  take  deep  root  in  perversions  of  fundamental  animal  in- 
stinct, or  to  act  as  an  intelligent  counsellor. 

The  seminary  student  could  find  in  the  science  of  hypnotism  a  profitable  field 
for  study  and  abundant  reason  exists  why  he  should  enter  it.  The  history  of  the 
precursors  of  hypnotism,  as  recorded  by  Berillon  (3)  and  Bramweil  (6),  discloses 
the  evolution  of  the  science  and  records  the  constantly  occurring  recrudescences  of 
error  and  superstition.  To-day,  in  the  United  States,  hypnotism  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  charlatans,  but  the  time  is  not  distant  when  its  moral,  social  and  educa- 
tional significance  will  be  clearly  apparent.  Stratton  declares  that  imitation, 
suggestion  arid  hypnotism  are  at  bottom  one;  Binet's  and  Small's  experiments 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  susceptibility  of  school  children  to  suggestion;  Beril- 
lon proves  the  potency  of  its  pedagogic  application  in  the  treatment  of  vicious  and 
degenerate  children;  from  Esdaile  to  Bramweil  its  surgical  and  therapeutic  use  has 
developed;  Verworn  recently  considers  the  so-called  hypnosis  of  animals;  Ross,  the 
social  bearing  of  suggestion,  and  to  this  list  may  be  added  the  works  of  Moll,  of 
Forel,  of  Bechterew  and  the  recent  study  of  Walden.  Seashore's  experiments  in 
the  Yale  laboratory,  on  illusions  and  hallucinations  in  normal  life,  strike  at  the 
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core  of  contentions  about  "errors  of  sense,11  and  the  force  of  suggestion,  and  the 
so-called  "  occult 11  phenomena  of  mind-reading,  crystal  vision,  apparitions,  telepathy 
and  hypnotism  (34). 

Suggestion  is  the  active  principle  operative  in  the  costly  advertise- 
ments of  quack  doctors  who  prey  upon  the  credulous  and  the  conscience 
smitten  ;  advertisers  depend  upon  it ;  the  low  theatre  spreads  bill* 
boards  full  of  the  suggestion  of  licentiousness.    Suggestion  is  a  factor 

DO  OO 

in  oratory  and  in  literature.  Conditions  of  suggestibility  as  well  as 
methods  of  imparting  suggestion  are  of  pregnant  interest  to  those  who 
would  prevent  evil  and  do  good.  It  is  of  vast  significance  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  experience.  If  ministers  and  physicians  ten  years 
ago  had  mastered  the  science  of  suggestion,  it  is  improbable  that  so 
many  thousands  of  persons,  intelligent  but  lacking  in  the  logical  aspect 
of  mind,  could  have  been  charmed  and  held  by  the  vagary  of  Christian 
Science.  President  Hall  observed  recently,  "the  throngs  of  Christian 
Scientists,  who  dedicate  this  week  their  two  million  dollar  temple,  at 
least  teach  us  that  an  ugly,  venomous  toad  may  carry  in  his  head  the 
precious  jewel  of  truth,  small  though  it  be. " 

Ignorant  persons  suppose  that  the  terms  hypnotism  and  psychology  are  synony- 
mous. The  manifold  phenomena  explained  by  principle  of  suggestion  are  fascinat- 
ing to  cranks,  aspiring  mediocres,  to  youths  at  the  age  of  curiosity,  and  even  to 
honest  investigators,  some  of  whom  are  without  the  sound  biological  and  scientific 
training  necessary  for  accurate  discrimination  between  fact  and  fable,  evidence  and 
hearsay.  It  would  be  unwise  for  ministerial  candidates  to  plunge  into  this  subject 
unless  there  preceded  the  course  a  proper  training  in  modern  psychology  and  biol- 
ogy. Pseudo-psychologists,  "  psychists,11  fortune-tellers,  spiritualists,  mediums 
and  "professors11  of  hypnotism  thrive.  The  simple  procedure  to  produce  hypnosis 
can  be  learned  quickly  by  almost  any  one  and  involves  no  "  occult 11  force  or  unusual 
gift.  Books,  written  by  men  who  know  the  art  but  not  the  science  of  hypnotism, 
and  who  care  nothing  for  its  possible  misuse,  may  be  bought  for  ten  cents — and 
this  is  the  kind  of  hypnotic  literature  that  is  flooding  the  country.  The  minister 
must  be  able  to  explain  as  well  as  to  condemn.  Hypnotism  has  been  relegated 
properly  to  the  physician,  but  to-day  the  ancient  prestige  and  mystery  attaching  to 
the  doctor  does  not  hide  his  ignorance  touching  the  therapeutic  use  of  suggestion 
and  its  allied  applications.  Not  six  regular  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States 
offer  adequate  courses  in  suggestion,  or  in  psychology,  or  even  in  psychiatry.  The 
mental  side  of  life  is  neglected  by  them.  The  average  doctor  is  eager  enough  to 
denounce  the  Christian  Scientist,  the  Healer,  or  the  Osteopath,  and  to  affirm  some 
value  in  "suggestion11— but  catechize  him  closely  and  his  ignorance  of  the  subject 
appears.  The  failure  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States,  with  notable 
exceptions,  to  develop  this  subject,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  work  of  Forel, 
Bernheim,  Wetterstrand  and  Bramwell  abroad,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  religious  fads,  certain  vices,  as  well  as  of  the  patent  medicine  business — things 
dependent  upon  the  uninformed,  suggestible  minds  of  the  populace  affected  by  sug- 
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gestion  in  its  hydra-headed  forms.  It  is  here  that  the  new  minister,  with  unchal- 
lengeable information,  may  find  a  new  vantage  point  for  attack  upon  pernicious 
evils,  as  well  as  better  modes  of  teaching  and  influencing  men. 

Jesus  Christ,  presented  to  the  world  as  the  one  God-Man,  chal- 
lenges and  demands  the  interpretation  of  modern  science  and  response 
is  not  lacking.  Destructive  to  accretions  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
here  hypothetieally  is  offered  a  basis  of  faith  and  a  new  interpretation 
of  Christianity  which  promises  a  higher  valuation  of  Christianity  and 
its  Founder,  where  manuscript-fetichism,  complicated  exegesis  and 
perversions  of  natural  law  and  vehement,  eloquent  assertion,  have 
failed.  The  psychology  of  religion,  accepting  the  historical  personage 
of  Jesus,  after  the  higher  criticism  has  finished  its  demolition  of  gloss 
and  tradition,  attributes  to  Jesus,  ' '  the  greatest  achievement  of  history 
— the  realization  of  the  full  dimensions  of  the  human  soul.  The  ex- 
ternals of  history  and  creed,  the  outer  glories,  it  finds  in  the  soul  of 
man — and  rises  above  the  philosopher  who  thinks  merely  of  the  soul 
as  a  ghost,  or  an  aspect,  or  a  cortical  spot,  or  a  mirror."  For  the 
treatment  of  miracles  and  of  apologetics  it  offers  a  changed  but  con- 
structive method.  When  old  forms  are  tottering  from  the  broken 
columns  of  literalism  and  historicity,  the  psychology  of  religion  denies 
that  all  is  lost,  and  declares  that  new  riches  are  discovered.  Room  is 
left  for  faith  and  imagination  and  for  the  leadings  of  the  heart  which 
is  older  than  the  intellect  and  the  organized  church.  It  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  new  science,  however,  to  have  a  propaganda.  At 
present  it  is  not  milk  for  babes,  and  only  mature  and  trained  minds 
can  find  nourishment  therein.  Its  sphere  is  within  the  university  and 
the  study,  where  those  qualified  to  receive  its  revelations  may  profit 
thereby,  and  carry  its  results  into  the  world  to  spread  like  irrigating 
streams  upon  parched  soils.  "Many  things  may  be  wrought  out  in 
the  study  that  are  not  edifying  in  the  pulpit" — is  a  sentence  from  a 
recent  Methodist  Bishop's  Address. 

Instructive  and  inspiring  studies  like  these  are  needed  by  candidates 
for  the  ministry  in  order  that  the  disgust  at  dead  languages  and  the 
pedagogic  paralysis  of  obsolete  methods  may  be  eliminated  and  the 
man  be  prepared  to  meet  opportunities,  some  of  which  have  been 
enumerated.  It  is  painful  for  men  to  spend  years  ostensibly  in  prep- 
aration for  the  ministry  of  religion  and  yet  be  given  but  a  glimpse, 
and  often  an  unfavorable  view,  of  these  new  streams  of  spiritual  life, 
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the  water  of  life  for  which  the  world  is  athirst,  that  is  flooding  our 
universities  and  percolating  to  wherever  men  pause  to  think.  That 
something  is  radically  wrong  in  our  methods  of  ministerial  training 
has  been  recognized  for  years.  Proffered  remedies  have  multiplied 
as  the  inadaptation  of  the  seminaries  has  become  more  and  more  glar- 
ing. In  1883  and  again  in  1898,  President  Eliot  offered  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  touching  the  "  surroundings  and  mental  furniture  of 
the  minister,  not  his  inspiration"  (28). 

First,  there  are  preliminary  subjects  which  every  student  of  theology  should 
be  required  to  master.  1.  Languages:  Greek  (including  New  Testament  Greek), 
Latin,  Hebrew  and  German.  2.  English  literature,  with  practice  in  writing,  and 
study  of  style.  3.  The  elements  of  psychology.  4.  The  elements  of  political 
economy.  5.  Constitutional  history  or  the  history  of  some  interesting  period  of 
moderate  length.  6.  Science:  botany,  zoology  or  geology  studied  in  the  field. 
Having  finished  the  required  studies,  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  ready  to 
enter  upon  the  advanced  studies,  which  may  properly  be  called  professional.  Since 
preaching  is  to  be  his  most  important  function,  he  will  naturally  give  a  good  share 
of  his  time  to  homiletics  and  the  practice  of  writing  and  speaking.  The  other  stud- 
ies which  are  now  included  under  the  comprehensive  term  "theology'1  or  "divin- 
ity" may  be  grouped  as  follows:  i.  Semitic  studies:  linguistic,  archaeologic  and 
historical.  2.  New  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis.  3.  Ecclesiastical  history. 
4.  Comparative  religion  or  historic  religions  compared.  5.  Psychology,  ethics 
and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  6.  Systematic  theology,  and  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  7.  Charitable  and  reformatory  methods,  and  the  contest  of  Chris- 
tian society  with  licentiousness,  intemperance,  pauperism  and  crime.  He  does 
not  maintain  that  there  is  no  need  of  uneducated  ministers,  or  that  men  of  genius 
are  dependent  on  systematic  training  or  that  "sensibility,  earnestness  and  piety 
are  not  the  most  essential  qualities.'1 

The  proposals  of  President  Eliot  in  1898  would  have  effected  far- 
reaching  reform,  if  they  had  been  adopted  fully.  The  more  recent 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Harper  (19)  embody  practical  and  better  specifica- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  seminary,  and  are  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  we  have  seen  in  print.  They  embody  provisions 
for  a  practical  division  of  time  and  of  classes,  provide  for  both  con- 
tact with  men  and  for  poetic  seclusion,  demand  the  introduction  of 
science  and  of  research,  the  elimination  of  sectarian  isolation  and  de- 
pendence upon  broad  inter-denominational  co-operation,  and  specify 
other  ways  of  improvement.  But  in  both  of  these  typical  plans  for 
reforms,  the  second  of  which  seems  to  offer  nearly  all  that  is  needed, 
the  chief  factor  in  the  unfortunate  plight  of  the  seminaries  is  kept  in 
the  background.  It  is  the  factor  that  together  with  the  demand  for  an 
educated  ministry  brought  the  seminaries  into  existence.    The  mid- 
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wife  became  the  nurse,  and,  now  that  the  youth  is  full  grown,  the 
decrepit  and  honored  attendant  —  credal  sectarianism  —  is  an  incum- 
brance. Academic  freedom  to  investigate,  to  write  and  to  speak,  is 
the  boon  that  sectarianism  has  withheld  from  the  seminary,  and  is 
withholding  from  the  vast  number  of  them  to-day.  This  prohibition 
is  at  the  foundation  of  prescribed  courses,  obsolete  text-books  and  the 
fetich  of  dead  languages  in  our  schools  for  ministerial  preparation.  A 
great  fear  of  heresy,  of  destruction  of  the  old  theological  standards,  a 
feeling  that  if  these  are  not  maintained  religion  and  morality  will  de- 
cay, persists.  And  thus  the  traditional  attitude  of  hostility  to  investi- 
gation, to  the  recasting  of  old  systems,  is  preserved,  and  the  constant 
tendency  to  fix  permanently  and  unchangeably  a  standard  of  authority 
is  manifest  in  the  iron-clad  dogmas  of  the  separate  sects.  Foster  (16) 
points  out  the  inconsistency  of  this  position  in  the  churches  that  stand 
for  a  protest  against  the  letter  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  following 
words  :  4 4  Between  the  principle  of  free  investigation  —  indispensable 
to  science,  even  to  Biblical  science  —  and  the  principle  of  an  absolute 
doctrinal  authority  —  indispensable  to  Catholicism,  even  to  liberal 
Catholicism  —  yawns  an  unbridgeable  gulf.  .  .  .  But  since  Prot- 
estant orthodoxy  likewise  recognizes  an  infallible  authority,  what  is 
true  of  Catholicism  in  this  particular  is  true  of  it  —  the  principle  is  the 
same  —  and  all  efforts  to  conceal  or  sugar-coat  that  principle  do  not 
mitigate  or  excuse  its  moral  and  scientific  offensiveness." 

But  everything  to-day  indicates  the  quaking  of  this  spirit.  Con- 
federations, denominational  unions  are  occurring  with  unprecedented 
frequency.  Sectarianism  is  sick  and  with  it  passes  the  authority  and 
prohibitions  of  contradictory  standards  which  oppose  investigation 
and  research.  A  French  writer  observes:  "  From  the  very  outset, 
the  solidarity  between  the  Protestant  and  the  scientific  spirit  is  appar- 
ent. Both  were  born  at  the  same  time.  The  Reformation  was,  in 
history,  a  parallel  movement  to  that  of  the  Renaissance,  proceeding  in 

the  same  direction  To  conciliate  our  science  and  our 

faith  is  the  inner  and  the  sacred  task  which  imposes  itself  upon  the 
conscience  of  every  man  who  thinks  freely  and  wishes  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  man  of  profound  morality." 

Denominational  control  and  the  conservative  spirit  that  tends  to 
turn  the  face  of  religionists  towards  the  past  will  continue,  but  there 
are  radical  changes  ahead  of  us  in  the  manner  and  scope  of  this  con- 
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trol.  So  long  as  research  and  freedom  of  belief  and  speech  are  exer- 
cised by  men  of  character,  truth,  the  church  need  not  fear  its  free 
entrance  into  the  field  of  ministerial  training.  The  most  sweeping 
suggestion  that  I  can  make,  therefore,  for  seminary  reform  is  that  we 
must  apply  to  it  the  pedagogic  maxim  44  to  reform  a  school  first  reform 
the  schoolmaster."  We  would  put  in  charge  of  theological  training 
men  of  character,  ability  and  true  piety,  to  whom  perfect  intellectual 
freedom  should  be  granted.  The  elements  that  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  these  pages  all  point  to  this  solution.  In  its  professional  as- 
pects the  ministry,  like  other  professions,  must  adapt  itself  to  its  en- 
vironment or  suffer  dissolution.  The  mental  atmosphere  of  to-day  is 
one  of  scientific  method,  and  the  religious  and  social  unrest  evince  the 
need  of  better  adaptation.  In  order  that  more  men  may  be  attracted 
to  a  vocation  where  a  dearth  is  growing,  the  prohibition  of  deterring 
limitations  and  irrational  restrictions  must  be  removed.  The  chaotic 
status  of  the  pastoral  relation,  the  tension  between  the  ideal  and  the 
practical  at  the  breaking  point,  demand  investigation  for  solution  of 
the  problems  ;  and  the  pastor  needs  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  order  to 
discriminate  and  choose  the  essential.  The  social  problems,  of  poverty 
and  luxury,  the  incongruities  within  the  church  demand  the  vitalizing 
contact  of  searching  and  illuminating  methods.  While  we  recognize 
the  peculiar  militarism  and  the  social  structure  of  Germany  and 
may  profit  by  the  wholesome  warnings  of  the  repellant  features  of  the 
German  universities,  nevertheless  they  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  in 
the  world,  have  at  their  backbone  freedom  and  research,  and  it  is  the 
introduction  of  these  principles  which  is  revolutionizing  the  universi- 
ties of  America.  True,  there  are  few  of  these  wholly  devoted  in  aim 
to  research,  but  this  is  avowedly  the  goal  in  our  leading  institutions. 

A  few  considerations  with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  these 
recommendations  to  the  seminaries,  and  of  its  corrolaries,  will  close 
this  chapter.  It  is  only  hoped  that  these  crude  suggestions  will  reveal 
a  plan  for  the  logical  and  effective  solution  of  the  seminary  problem. 
It  is  unfair  to  demand  of  our  most  conservative  institutions,  the  semi- 
naries, that  they  adopt  more  radical  changes  than  our  American  secu- 
lar universities  have  adopted.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the  reformer  to 
shout  ' 4  abolish  the  seminaries  "or  44  make  of  them  German  Universi- 
ties." The  American  university  is  more  devoted  to  instruction  than 
to  research.    What  we  desire  to  suggest  are  practical  first  steps  in  the 
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remodelling  and  improvement  of  our  seminaries.  Although  in  its 
chief  aspect  the  ministry  is  a  vocation,  nevertheless  it  is  a  profession 
subject  to  influencing  environment.  This  the  seminarian  stubbornly 
refuses  to  see,  consequently  conditions  social,  industrial,  religious  and 
scientific  have  changed  while  the  seminary  has  not  been  altered,  or 
adapted.  The  turning  away  from  the  seminaries  by  young  men,  the 
insistent  common  demand  for  more  practical  training  of  the  ministry, 
the  hardships  of  the  ministers,  the  crying  need  of  leaders  in  morals, 
the  new  social  problems  and  the  superb  opportunities  before  the  min- 
istry, and  the  scientific  enlightenment  of  the  age  show  the  necessity 
for  radical  change.  The  relaxing  of  sectarianism  as  it  has  existed 
continues,  and  with  it  crumbles  the  chief  reason  for  the  multiplication 
of  seminaries.  Pathetically,  exclaims  President  Little  of  Garrett  with 
unintentional  humor:  "The  theological  school  usually  prepares  its 
graduates  for  service  in  a  particular  denomination.  Accordingly  when 
denominational  peculiarities  are  sharply  accentuated  this  is  decidedly 
easier  than  where  denominations  differ  from  each  other  but  slightly" 
(23). 

The  logical  outcome  of  denominational  consolidation  is  economical 
union  of  seminaries.  Unless  the  accomplished  denominational  federa- 
tions are  superficial  and  the  heralded  Federated  Council  of  Churches  was 
fictitious,  the  trend  is  toward  the  merging  of  denominational  interests 
and  the  obliteration  of  those  sectarian  distinctions  which  are  practi- 
cally obstructive.  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  sectarian  seminaries 
of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  this  eountry  ?  With 
the  neglect  of  sectarian  differences  by  the  denominations  the  way  is 
paved  for  a  broad  basis  of  agreement,  for  the  foundation  of  a  most 
unique,  and  a  religiously  scientific,  type  of  institution ;  one  devoted 
both  to  instruction  and  to  original  investigation  of  the  problems 
of  religion,  morals  and  racial  development.  Scientific  methods 
could  be  applied  to  the  questions  of  supreme  interest  to  mankind, 
culminating  in  religion.  In  this  University  of  Religion  the  religious 
requirements  of  admission  should  not  be  more  than  evidence  of  pure 
character  and  of  the  love  of  God  and  one's  fellowtnen  ;  the  intellectual 
requirements  for  admission  would  be  college  graduation  with  assurance 
of  adequate  preparation  for  research  work,  including  a  well  grounded 
scientific  and  literary  training.  During  the  first  two  }Tears  the  student 
would  receive  instruction  and  at  least  one  more  year  would  be  used  to 
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introduce  the  student  into  original  investigation.  Reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum the  study  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek  texts  and  of  worn-out  courses 
that  have  relatively  low  claim  to  educational  value  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern thought.  Substitute  for  these  thorough  training  in  the  foundations 
of  the  physical  and  the  biological  sciences,  in  sociology,  culminating 
in  the  new  psychology.  Stimulate  and  electrify  the  education  of  min- 
isters by  the  granting  of  freedom  of  investigation  and  flood  the  courses 
of  study  with  the  light  of  research.  No  graduate  would  leave  its  halls 
without  having  penetrated  to  the  frontier  in  some  direction  of  knowl- 
edge, to  reveal  some  new  fact,  to  make  some  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  truth.  The  value  of  this  requirement  is  that  research  to 
the  student  is  an  unequalled  stimulus,  44  it  is  to  science  what  faith  is  to 
religion."  It  would  inculcate  habits  of  thought  tending  to  fortify  the 
minister  against  early  disqualification  and  premature  mental  death. 
And  the  actual  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  great  social  problems 
and  of  the  profound  mysteries  of  religion  might  enable  organized  re- 
ligion to  make  progress  in  the  amelioration  of  human  woe  and  of  sin 
somewhat  like  the  progress  of  electrical  science  and  art  during  the  past 
quarter  centuiy.  The  ancient  languages,  the  prolonged  dogmatic  the- 
ologies, the  nice  exegeses,  the  various  modes  of  which  Farrar  (15) 
shows  have  been  utilized  to  the  limit  of  human  ingenuity — and  ab- 
surdity, where  based  upon  literal  interpretation  and  letter-idolatry, 
and  the  strained  apologetics  of  the  old  seminary  curriculum,  would 
give  place  to  newer,  more  fruitful,  more  inspiring  courses,  backed  by 
scientific  method.  The  ministry  is  concerned  with  life  in  its  richest 
phases,  yet  the  seminaries  universally  omit  the  science  of  life,  biology, 
from  their  curricula,  or  demanded  preparation.  Instruction  in  preach- 
ing, in  pastoral  service,  in  scientific  theology,  in  the  inexhaustible 
lessons  of  tie  Scriptures  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  biology,  evolu- 
tion, practical  sociology,  child  study,  hygiene,  modern  pedagogy,  gen- 
eral psychology  and  with  the  aspiring  and  promising  psychology  of  re- 
ligion. Every  minister  or  religious  layman  who  would  go  from  here 
would  be  a  specialist  to  cure  the  souls  of  men,  prepared  to  attack  sin 
and  degeneracj',  to  lead  in  intellectual  life,  in  philanthropy  and  to 
grapple  with  the  mighty  religious  problems  and  moral  issues  that  con- 
front the  century. 

A  possible  prolongation  of  the  seminary  course  from  three  to  four 
or  five  years  would  seem  warranted  in  the  substitution  of  scientific  stud- 
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ies  and  methods  for  much  that  is  now  taught.  My  investigation  shows 
that  the  average  age  of  55  Episcopal  clergymen  deceased  in  1904- 
1905,  was  65  years  9  months  18  days;  of  187  Baptist  ministers 
dying  in  1905  the  average  age  was  67  years  9  months  18  days;  of 
80  Congregational  ministers,  70  years  1  month  24  days.  Of  2,611 
Congregational  ministers  deceased  from  1881  to  1904  the  average  age 
was  67  years  7  months  29  days.  Average  age  of  all  the  2,853  min- 
isters referred  to  was  67  years  7  months  17  days  (43).  Reports  of 
the  Registrar  General  of  England  and  of  the  Gotha  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Germany  shows  the  remarkable  longevity  of  clergymen, 
compared  with  other  professional  men,  in  those  countries. 

The  way  of  the  young  seminary  graduate  is  from  the  school  to 
quick  popularity  and  a  good  income.  It  would  be  better  if  our  sj7stem 
for  training  moral  leaders  would  include  a  year  or  two  of  actual  par- 
ticipation with  world-toilers.  A  pedagogic  authority  of  international 
reputation  sends  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  One  of  the  functions  of  the  clergyman  or  priest  is  supposed  to  be  to  warn  man 
night  and  day  with  tears.  At  the  present  time  the  trouble  is  that  those  who  warn 
are  they  who  have  succeeded;  more  emphatic  would  be  the  word  of  those  who  have 
failed.  How  shall  the  smug  complacency  of  success  be  a  warning  to  any  man?  It 
is  failure  that  serves  as  a  warning;  it  is  not  exultation  of  one  who  has  never  seen 
the  rapids  and  whirlpools  of  life,  but  the  words  of  the  shipwrecked  mariner  that 
are  impressive.  The  serious  lack  of  the  young  candidates  for  the  ministry  or 
priesthood  is  that  having  been  brought  up  in  the  conventional  propriety  of  a  schol- 
astic and  ecclesiastical  environment  [they  had  no  knowledge  of  how  three-fourths 
of  the  world  lived.  And  with  this  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  life  is  inevitably  correlated 
a  certain  lack  of  character.  In  some  measure  to  remedy  this  ignorance  of  life  it 
would  be  well  if  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  were  required  to  serve  at  least 
one  Dicnstjahr,  to  pass  a  year  of  service  in  philanthropic  or  missionary  work,  as  a 
missionary  on  the  frontier,  a  teacher  in  the  Colonies  or  among  the  Mountain  whites, 
or  as  a  worker  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city,  as  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  or  in  some 
such  service.11 

The  young  theologue  can  afford  to  extend  the  term  of  the  old  minis- 
ter while  he  himself  perfects  his  education  as  a  physician  of  souls  by 
strenuous  contact  with  the  toilers.  He  perhaps  could  preach  livelier 
sermons,  have  more  fire,  understand  actual  life,  better  apply  his  uni- 
versity training,  if  instead  of  seeking  at  once  the  fine  church  he  would 
after  graduation  become  for  a  year,  say,  a  carpenter's  apprentice,  or  a 
bookkeeper,  or  a  travelling  salesman,  or  a  helper  in  a  slaughter-house, 
or  a  factory  worker,  or  a  car  conductor,  or  a  miner,  or  a  broker's 
clerk,  or  a  reporter,  or  a  theatre-usher,  or  a  department-store  salesman, 
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or  a  laundry-hand,  or  a  waiter,  or  a  butler,  or  an  actor,  or  a  dairyman, 
or  a  hospital  attendant — or  enter  some  service  in  which  thousands  toil 
without  hope.  An  actual  short  enlistment  (not  one  for  leisure  hours) 
in  life  of  this  kind  might  be  more  fruitful  than  his  settlement  or  social 
studies. 

I  do  not  imply  that  the  seminaries  be  turned  over  to  those  men  of 
science  who  have  only  contempt  for  organized  forms  of  religion  and 
who  see  in  the  churches  nothing  beyond  their  obvious  defects  and 
mistakes.  There  are  Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  abundance  who  spurn 
religion,  and  there  are  also  not  wanting  educated  men  who  encumber 
themselves  with  few  moral  restrictions.  There  are  men  of  scholastic 
attainments  who  are  parading  in  the  garb  of  scientists,  denouncing 
dogma  and  anything  that  is  time  honored,  who  disclaim  connection 
with  any  religious  sect  or  fad,  who  in  reality  are  typical  bigots,  and 
upon  close  investigation  they  will  be  found  only  to  be  vehemently 
opposed  to  that  which  heredity,  earl}7  religious  environment  and  bias 
have  led  them  to  hate,  while  of  their  own  foibles  they  are  extremely 
dogmatic  advocates.  Such  men  are  as  much  a  reproach  to  science  as 
hypocrites  are  to  the  church.  There  are  men  enough  whose  hearts  are 
aflame  with  the  love  of  their  fellowmen  to  whom  the  supreme  problems 
of  religion  may  be  intrusted.  I  speak  of  religion  in  its  broadest  sense 
and  of  its  interpretation  and  applications  to-day.  Let  only  Protest- 
antism acknowledge  the  superlative  value  of  scientific  investigation, 
accept  the  demonstrated  results  of  evolutionary  science,  and  know 
that  obstruction  to  full  and  free  investigation  increases  suspicion, 
skepticism,  and  is  an  evidence  of  lack  of  faith  in  eternal  verities — and 
there  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church  utensils  and  methods  that  should  bring  new  life  to  the  philan- 
thropic interests  of  the  organizations  and  exalt  religion. 

The  people  of  to-day  are  in  quest  of  light  (35),  affirms  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith;  they  want  evidence,  not  assertion,  truth,  not  fiction. 
The  skeptic  of  to-day  does  not  insist  on  going  into  the  laboratory  to 
test  every  truth,  but  he  insists  on  the  right  to  do  so,  and  efforts  to 
suppress  investigation  intensifies  dissatisfactiou.  "I  never  could 
regard  without  entire  aversion  the  notion  of  certain  illuminists  that 
truth  was  the  privilege  of  the  enlightened  few,  while  tradition  was  the 
lot  of  the  crowd."  All  skepticism  is  not  of  the  immoral  variety,  seek- 
ing to  escape  responsibility,  or  of  the  metaphysical,  quibbling  sort, 
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and  it  may  be  even  turned  into  disciplinary  value.  "A  Ph.  D.  counts 
no  more  with  a  modern  enquirer  than  the  D.  D.,"  nor  does  the  patch- 
work compilation  often  labeled  4 '  research"  deceive  him.  A  reason  is 
demanded  for  despair  as  well  as  for  hope,  and  he  refuses  to  applaud 
Haeckel  denouncing  religion  and  ridiculing  dogmatism,  when  Haeckel 
(17)  himself  in  his  twenty-five  categories,  or  ages,  rises  to  the  height 
of  speculative  dogma — notwithstanding  his  valuable  services  to  bio- 
logical science.  Nor  should  these  faculties  of  instruction  and  research 
be  open  to  pettifogging  professors  or  hangers-on  at  universities  who 
claim  to  be  scientists,  but  who  often  are  nearly  human  automata  cov- 
ered with  the  dust  of  libraries.  Spurning  this  type  an  indignant  semi- 
nary president  exclaims:  ' 'The  world  is  a  problem  or  a  maze  of 
problems  for  which  solutions  have  been  found  in  a  few  departments 
only,  chiefly  in  the  realm  of  physical  science.  The  power  and  the 
impulse  thus  acquired  by  the  physicists  have  led  to  a  certain  ostenta- 
tion of  scientific  attainment  altogether  absurd.  Every  purveyor  of 
interrogatives  claims  to  be  a  man  of  science  ;  and  every  proffered 
solution  of  a  problem  is  boldly  heralded  as  the  latest  result  of  scientific 
research.  It  is  time  to  undermine  this  tower  of  Babel  and  blow  it  to 
the  moon"  (23). 

The  influence  or  control  of  a  University  of  Religion  by  denomina- 
tions might  remain  therefore  as  a  wholesome  safeguard  in  selecting  the 
men  to  whom  the  development  of  the  themes  of  religion  and  the  in- 
struction of  its  ministers  would  be  intrusted.  The  actual  administra- 
tion could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  boards,  strictly  non-sectarian  and 
composed  of  capable  men.  This  is  a  different  matter  from  prescribing 
restrictions  of  thought  or  confining  instructors  to  a  repetition  of  tire- 
some dogmatic  theologies  and  metaplvysical  speculation.  Few  men  not 
of  profound  religious  natures  would  engage  for  arduous  work  such  as 
this,  whether  in  faculty  or  in  student  body.  And  the  strict  surveil- 
lance of  the  controlling  bodies  over  the  moral  character  and  conduct 
rather  than  the  theories  of  the  incumbents  could  bring  together  a  fac- 
ult}^  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  rarely  seen.  The  heredity,  the 
physical  characteristics,  the  personality,  the  training  and  the  academic 
attainments  of  candidates  for  professorships  should  be  weighed.  Why 
should  not  an  institution  for  the  training  of  moral  and  religious  lead- 
ers and  standing  for  the  best  in  human  development  make  the  highest 
demands  upon  its  representatives  ?    What  better  indorsement  at  once 
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of  stirpiculture,  of  morality,  of  religion,  could  there  be  than  the  en- 
forcement on  the  part  of  the  church  of  such  requirements  as  these? 
Essentially  we  substitute  higher  humanistic  ideals  for  those  of  the  sec- 
tarists  which  predominates  in  these  schools  to-day.  Guarding  the 
abuses  of  the  German  universities — and  improving  upon  the  pseudo- 
type  of  American  universities — the  great  essentials  of  freedom  in 
teaching  and  thinking,  and  of  research,  would  be  utilized  ;  denomina- 
tional control  and  self-respect  would  be  maintained  ;  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  unparalleled  efficiency  of  the  graduates. 

For  a  system  so  full  of  promise  for  future  generations  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  American  philanthropist  would  furnish  capital.  But  other 
sources  for  the  realization  of  this  plan  are  available.  Seminaries  could 
be  sold  and  consolidated ;  this  would  mean  for  scores  of  them  to  close 
their  doors  as  seminaries  and  reopen  as  universities  for  the  study  of 
questions  of  morals  and  religion.  Legal  tangles  and  charter  restric- 
tions might  present  unavoidable  difficulties  to  this  in  some  instances. 
If  a  quarter  of  the  value  of  church  edifices  could  be  utilized  by  the 
sale  of  superfluous  and  across-the-street  Protestant  churches  it  would 
suffice  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  magnificent  university 
of  religion.  Again,  if  the  Protestant  church  members  of  America, 
absolutely  unaided  by  any  of  the  sources  above,  were  to  contribute  a 
sum  averaging  fift}^  cents  per  member,  it  would  amount  to  over  $10,- 
000,000,  an  adequate  sum.  These  speculations,  however  crude,  make 
it  plain  that  from  a  financial  standpoint  no  insuperable  obstacle  is  pres- 
ent in  the  plan  suggested,  provided  the  will  to  create  it  be  developed. 

The  bare  outline  followed  in  the  considerations  of  this  chapter 
now  may  be  traversed.  The  training  of  ministers  to-day  is  either  by 
sectarian  or  other  colleges  from  which  young  men  pass  directly  into  the 
ministry  ;  or  by  special  courses  of  stud}',  with  or  without  college  prepa- 
ration ;  or  in  the  seminary,  with  or  without  previous  college  work.  A 
brief  survey  of  the  German,  English,  French,  and  American  univer- 
sity systems  discloses  freedom  and  research  as  the  backbone  of  the 
German  universities,  which  man}'  consider  to  lead  the  world.  Certain 
drawbacks,  abuses  and  conditions  in  German  education  are  to  us  obvi- 
ous defects  and  warnings.  The  American  universities  generally  em- 
phasize instruction  more  than  investigation,  and  there  is  not  actual 
academic  freedom.  The  theological  seminaries  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, peculiarly  conservative,  and  though  the  environment  of  the  sem- 
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inarv  has  utterly  changed  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  course 
of  study  has  not  been  adapted  or  materially  altered.  Ancient  surviv- 
als continue  in  the  theological  curriculum,  and  particularly  Hebrew 
remains  a  fetich.  Abundant,  fresh  material  is  at  hand  for  substitution. 
The  comparative  study  of  religions,  psychology  and  its  ramifications, 
religious  experience,  biology,  mental  and  physical  hygiene,  child 
study,  adolescence,  suggestion  and  hypnotism,  are  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  the  modern  minister.  Provision  for  practical  contact 
wTith  the  masses  and  for  learning  by  participation  with  those  who  toil 
for  daily  bread  is  possible,  as  well  as  sociological  study.  The  three- 
score years  and  ten  of  the  minister  warrant  an  extension  of  the  period 
of  preparation,  which  would  afford  a  wholesome  check  upon  early  and 
easy  popularity  with  the  consequent  crowding  out  of  mature  men,  and 
also  afford  more  time  for  needed  training.  The  recommendations  of 
President  Eliot,  and  the  later  ones  of  President  Harper,  point  the  way 
to  vast  improvement  of  the  seminary.  These,  however,  insufficiently 
emphasize  the  boon  of  academic  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  Truth 
cannot  suffer  ultimately  by  investigation  ;  Protestantism  by  birth  is 
allied  with  the  spirit  of  intellectual  freedom,  but  to-day,  timidly  shrinks 
from  the  destruction  which  precedes  the  construction  inevitably  result- 
ing from  scientific  method.  Opprobrium  has  been  brought  upon  the 
terms  research  and  freedom  by  scoffers,  and  againt  such  the  new  semi- 
nary should  close  its  doors.  The  present  trend  points  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  sectarian  seminaries  into  universities  embodying  abso- 
lute intellectual  freedom  and  combining  instruction  with  methods  of 
research  in  social,  moral  and  religious  problems.  Actual  control  of 
these  institutions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  inter-denominational 
boards,  whose  main  efforts  in  the  selection  of  faculties  should  be  the 
discovery  of  all-round  men,  barring  book-worms,  freaks  and  geniuses, 
and  tests  of  subscription  to  sectarian  dogma.  The  financiering  of 
such  an  institution  presents  no  difficulty  insurmountable  in  this  day  of 
stupendous  projects. 

The  suggestions  of  need  and  opportunity  of  which  we  have  caught 
glimpses  indicate  the  sphere  in  which  the  graduates  of  such  a  system 
might  labor.  No  artificial  system  can  create  true  prophets,  and  it  is 
presupposed  that  successful  ministers  will  continue  to  be  only  men 
who  combine  prophetic  hope,  zeal  for  souls,  and  faith  and  conviction 
with  native  ability.    It  promises  to  train  for  religious  service  such 
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men,  that  they  may  have  the  evolutional  view  of  life,  appreciating  the 
present  and  full  of  cheerful  expectation  for  the  future  of  the  race. 
For  ministers  trained  to  refreshing  mental  life,  and  who  are  not  func- 
tionaries and  ritualists,  early  retirement  would  cease.  New  respect, 
prestige,  efficiency  and  moral  reform  would  follow  these  men — a 
ministry  rehabilitated. 

IV. 

General  Summary  and  Conclusion. 

The  conclusion  and  summaries  of  the  preceding  sections  preclude 
the  necessity  of  a  prolonged  resume.  The  conclusions  are  intended 
only  as  tentative  inferences  and  suggestions,  based  upon  considerable 
illustrative  material  which  thus  synthesized  will,  it  is  hoped,  illuminate 
the  religious  situation  preparatory  to  a  solution  of  its  problems  by 
others.  However  crude  may  be  the  inferences,  I  must  adhere  to 
them  until  some  one  else  collects  and  produces  a  wider  range  of  facts 
and  of  illustrations  bearing  upon  the  same  problem,  instead  of  merely 
individual  opinions.  It  remains  to  recall  in  perspective  the  topics 
treated  and  the  remedies  proposed. 

There  is  a  class  from  whom,  on  account  of  heredity  and  bias,  one 
need  expect  only  acrimonious  criticism  of  religion,  the  churches  and 
the  ministers.  If  the  sectarists  have  been  guilty  of  blind  and  fanatical 
belief,  a  pathological  state,  equally  have  those  guilty  of  extreme  and 
vituperative  doubt  exhibited  unhealthy  conditions.  Prof.  James  says 
that  the  extreme  sense  of  reality  and  truth  seen  in  drunkenness  and 
nitrous  oxide  intoxication  finds  its  opposite  in  the  questioning  mania, 
the  "Gmbelsucht"  of  the  Germans,  or  extreme  hypercriticism  and 
subtlety,  "which  may  be  paroxysmal  or  chronic.'-  The  altered  irrita- 
bility concomitant  of  neurasthenia  and  worse  affections  is  often 
manifest  in  abusive  and  excessive  criticism.  A  sane  view  holds  the 
changes  now  transpiring  as  results  of  social  evolution  which  eventually 
will  bring  to  pass  what  is  perfect.  The  churches  and  the  ministers 
are  close  to  the  heart  and  life  of  the  people,  are  maintained  voluntarily 
by  the  people  with  sacrifice  and  prayer,  and  are  the  practical  expres- 
sions of  religious  instinct  that  cannot  be  despised.  Apparent  dissolu- 
tion of  present  forms  should  not  be  interpreted  as  signs  of  inevitable 
extinction  of  the  ministerial  profession,  an  opinion  gaining  credence 
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by  the  flocking  of  young  men  to  medicine  and  the  law ;  for  this,  too, 
is  a  phase  of  evrolution.  The  words  of  Plato  (31)  spoken  more  than 
2,000  years  ago  probably  are  applicable  now,  and  we  need  not  fear 
that  the  prophetic  office  will  die:  ' 'When  intemperance  and  diseases 
multiply  in  a  State,  halls  of  justice  and  medicine  are  always  being 
opened  ;  and  the  arts  of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  begin  to  give  them- 
selves airs,  finding  how  keen  is  the  interest  which  not  only  the  slaves, 
but  the  freeman  of  a  State  take  about  them." 

The  ministry  as  a  profession  is  not  a  fixed  entity  ;  it  finds  normal 
development  only  when  not  arrested  or  perverted  by  interfering  con- 
ventions, and  adaptation  to  the  largest  possibilities  of  the  race  should 
be  the  key-note.  The  external  aspects  of  the  denominations  of  the 
United  States  are  revealed  in  published  opinions  pro  and  con,  and  in 
available  statistics.  Pending  a  new  report  by  the  Government  census, 
religious  statistics  are  unsatisfactory,  but  an  obvious  fact  seems  to  be 
the  marked  diminution  in  gains  during  recent  years  in  the  number  of 
ministers  and  of  members  of  the  great  Protestant  denominational 
groups.  More  toleration  and  harmony,  less  basis  for  doctrinal  secta- 
rianism now  exists  ;  federations  have  been  numerous.  The  artificial 
and  dogmatic  differences  separating  the  churches  are  of  less  impor- 
tance and  many  ecclesiastical  tenets  are  openly  ignored  by  good  minis- 
ters and  people.  We  cannot  hope  for  a  perfect  amalgamation  of  the 
sects  during  this  generation,  but  the  trend  is  toward  a  sectarianism 
based  upon  racial  and  natural  differences  instead  of  upon  credal  tech- 
nicalities. Race  questions  complicate  the  problem  of  practical  union 
of  the  churches,  although  economy  and  efficiency  and  sentiment  demand 
it.    The  period  is  one  of  uncertainty,  unrest  and  transition. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  actual  reasons  for  the  turning  awa}r  of 
young  men  from  the  ministry  chiefly  are  personal  and  subjective  fac- 
tors. There  appears  the  common  complaint  against  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  minister  and  of  the  changed  industrial  and  social 
world,  in  which  the  minister  is  impractical.  That  many  of  the  reme- 
diable restrictions  are  not  being  removed  while  superb  attractions  exist 
in  the  ministry  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  life — is  the  more  lamentable. 

An  investigation  of  the  mental  attitude  of  more  than  a  hundred 
church  members  discloses  illustrative  and  suggestive  information  about 
the  contemporaneous  customs  and  ideals  affecting  the  minister,  and 
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of  his  value.  In  that  chapter  is  depicted  the  ideal  minister,  morally, 
intellectually  and  physically.  In  contrast  we  see  portrayed  the  prac- 
tical pastor  and  how  he  must  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  him, 
with  reference  to  belief,  the  sermon,  communion,  prayer,  funerals, 
marriage,  convicts  and  the  insane  and  the  multitudinous  obligations  of 
the  pastoral  relation,  such  as:  attending  sociables,  reclaiming  the 
abandoned,  persuading  skeptics,  cultivating  young  people,  hearing 
confessions,  peace-making,  finding  work  for  unemployed,  persuading 
to  conversion,  collecting  money  for  missions,  widows,  orphans,  educa- 
tion, charity,  etc.  ;  teaching  or  supervising  in  the  Sunday  school,  mak- 
ing announcements,  controlling  sexton,  the  music,  fighting  saloons, 
taking  interest  in  politics  and  other  special  activities.  Manj^  of  these 
are  trivial,  others  burdensome  impositions  by  the  world  and  the 
church,  impossible  of  performance  by  one  man  whether  he  be  a  trained 
specialist  or  a  religious  jack-of-all-trades  ;  while  some  pastoral  activi- 
ties are  pregnant  with  opportunity  for  ethical  and  philanthropic  service. 
The  monotonous  harassments  of  the  ministry  are  detrimental  to 
intellectual  growth.  Scores  of  undeveloped  reforms  are  suggested 
within  the  churches  and  there  is  made  plain  the  necessity  for  scientific 
education  of  clergymen  and  proper  specialization  of  function. 

A  consideration  of  the  obvious  opportunities  pressing  upon  the 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the  churches  when  they  have  turned  aside 
from  the  usual  routine  described,  includes  a  plea  for  more  attention 
to  social  distress  rather  than  to  devising  means  of  escape  from  a  tran- 
scendent devil.  First  there  might  be  a  revision  of  rituals,  an  abroga- 
tion of  forms  which  are  obstructive  to  church  membership  of  pious 
men  and  which  deter  young  men  of  the  desirable  kind  from  entering 
the  ministry,  and  are  a  menace  to  the  conscience  of  others.  The  re- 
ligious periodical  needs  the  attention  of  voting  bodies  where  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  ministry  and  the  laymen  control.  A  uniform  raising 
of  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  ministry  with  emphasis  on  sound 
scientific  and  literary  training ;  better  financial  methods  and  just  treat- 
ment of  ministers ;  a  renunciation  of  certain  exemptions — seem  im- 
perative. A  reinterpretation  and  practicalization  of  Christianity 
compatible  with  modern  needs  is  demanded.  The  missionary  spirit  is 
the  genius  of  Christianity  and  of  every  church  that  has  grown  meas- 
urably, but  the  direction  of  the  enthusiasm  and  means  of  the  churches 
to  the  salvation  of  the  neglected  at  home  who  are  increasing  beyond 
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the  growth  of  the  churches,  is  of  more  importance  for  the  human  race 
than  the  immediate  conversion  of  remote  peoples  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing. The  new  ministry  is  called  upon  to  make  some  contribution,  by 
forcing  legislation,  arousing  sentiment,  by  preaching,  persuasion, 
vigilance,  investigation,  publicity  or  punishment, — to  the  prevention 
of  sin  and  disease  and  their  basis — the  ill-use  of  wealth  and  needless 
poverty.  Here  enter  specific  problems  momentous  and  promising 
enough  to  arouse  a  Paul. 

We  inquire  of  the  makers  of  ministers,  the  seminaries,  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  present  exigency.  The  origin  of  the  seminary  was  in 
the  two-fold  desire  to  perpetuate  peculiar  religious  views  and  to  pre- 
pare an  educated  ministry.  The  first  factor  is  disappearing ;  the  sec- 
ond is  more  urgent  than  before.  With  best  student  material,  greatest 
total  capital  and  with  demand  for  competent  ministers,  the  seminary 
patronage  has  decreased  and  is  decreasing.  Its  courses  are  undeniably 
antiquated ;  intellectual  freedom  is  generally  understood  to  be  impos- 
sible in  the  seminary,  and  research  and  evolutionary  studies  are  not 
adopted.  The  way  to  better  utilization  and  to  reformation  of  the  sem- 
naries  is  open. 

The  remedies  suggested  for  consideration  as  first  steps  in  clearing 
up  the  present  religious  situation  in  America  may  be  grouped  together 
thus :  (a)  Economical  and  practical  federation  of  competing  sects 
where  no  end,  other  than  the  propagation  of  credal  differences  is  at- 
tained by  separate  existence.  The  sale  of  superfluous  edifices  and  the 
reinvestment  of  the  proceeds,  (b)  The  equitable  division  by  church 
officials  and  laymen  of  pastoral  labor  with  a  relinquishing  of  belittling 
conventions,  (c)  Specialization  of  the  ministry,  as,  into,  preachers, 
religious  counsellors,  sociologists,  medical  workers,  etc.  (d)  Assump- 
tion of  positive  efforts  of  reform  :  (1)  within  the  churches,  with  ref- 
erence to  revisions,  adoption  of  policy  of  prophylaxis  and  prevention 
in  philanthropic  work,  and  of  better  financial  methods;  (2)  without 
the  churches,  in  co-operation  with  investigators  in  sociology,  medicine 
and;  psychological  science,  for  the  solutions  of  such  problems  as  those 
of  child  and  woman-labor,  poverty,  the  feeding  of  the  people,  debauch- 
ery of  the  rich  and  the  protection  of  womanhood.  Emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive method  need  not  imply  the  cessation  of  rescue  work.  For  the 
seminaries  :  (a)  The  thorough  revision  of  the  curriculum  for  ministe- 
rial training  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  men  to  meet  the  larger 
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opportunities  now  open  to  a  competent  ministry.  Less  of  Hebrew  and 
linguistic  studies,  of  dogmatic  theologies  and  of  ecclesiastical  history 
is  needed  and  more  of  the  sciences.  Essentially  the  admission  of 
academic  freedom  and  the  method  of  original  investigation  are  neces- 
sary. Practical  experience  of  ministerial  candidates  in  industrial  and 
business  life  should  be  required  of  graduates  before  they  assume  lead- 
ership in  the  churches,  (b)  The  amalgamation  of  isolated  seminaries 
regardless  of  denomination  into  universities  to  be  devoted  specifically 
(1)  to  instruction  of  moral  and  religious  leaders  ;  (2)  to  investigation 
of  the  problems  of  religion  and  of  racial  betterment.  The  controlling 
boards  of  such  institutions  should  endeavor  to  employ  a  faculty  of 
men  incarnating,  so  far  as  possible,  high  ideals  of  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  manhood  as  well  as  social  qualities  and  teaching  ability  com- 
bined with  a  religious  spirit,  and  this  should  be  the  test  of  employ- 
ment rather  than  subscription  to  articles  of  belief. 

I  would  not  abolish  the  old-fashioned  pastoral  office,  but  would 
rehabilitate  it,  rid  it  of  carking  burdens,  divide  its  labor  and  adapt  it 
as  an  office  of  value  to  society.  It  is  the  rich  core  of  the  ministerial 
profession  which  time  has  proved  valuable.  The  experimental  worth 
of  the  ministry — providing  the  parasites,  the  ecclesiastical  politi- 
cians and  the  weaklings,  be  eliminated  —  has  not  been  over-estimated. 
The  unknown,  earnest  minister  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  world.  Patience,  wisdom,  industry  and  love  remain 
the  indispensable  qualities  of  a  minister.  Add  to  these  the  furnish- 
ings and  the  mental  habit  of  university  and  of  business  life,  to  meet 
the  incessant  cry  for  the  practicalization  of  the  ministry.  The  anoma- 
lous status  of  the  pastor  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  world ;  partly  to  his  own  fail- 
ure "to  take  the  bit  in  his  teeth"  ;  but  for  want  of  initial  insight, 
proper  mental  habit,  unsuitable  preparation,  he  can  blame  the  assumed 
leaders  in  theological  education,  the  seminaries.  Let  these  resign  to 
the  universities  their  function  or  else  bridge  at  once  the  chasm  that 
separates  them  from  the  present  day.  Flagrant  inactivity  to  the  de- 
mands for  improvement  of  courses  of  study,  unpedagogic  methods, 
unwise  financial  investments,  and  bristling  resentment  to  investiga- 
tion may  be  charged  justly  against  the  seminaries  as  a  class.  The 
average  seminary  is  an  institution  out  of  harmony  with  the  times 

In  the  seminaries  there  lies  the  possibility  of  great  development. 
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Harvard  College  was  established  with  the  aid  of  the  Puritanical  spirit, 
and  was  repeatedly  succored  by  lotteries,  but  to-day,  as  an  indepen- 
dent university,  is  a  foremost  institution  of  learning.  Remodelled, 
accepting  the  cardinal  principles  of  freedom  and  research,  requisite  to 
intellectual  growth  and  to  disclose  truth  in  its  fullness,  the  seminaries 
closing  doors  to  open  again  as  a  University  of  Religion,  might  relin- 
quish the  institutions  useful  in  their  day  but  now  outgrown.  The 
yielding  of  the  seminaries  to  the  processes  of  social  evolution  perforce 
may  be  to  continued  dismay  at  diminishing  patronage,  or  to  adaptation 
that  will  swing  them  into  the.  current  of  progress,  where  all  is  change. 
If  religion  is  as  old  as  the  human  heart  and  will  last  as  long,  yet  the 
external  forms,  ecclesiastical  ideas  and  organizations  as  they  exist  are 
neither  immutable  nor  final.  44  When  the  leaves  of  Autumn  are  with- 
ered and  about  to  fall,"  remarks  some  one,  "  why  waste  effort  in 
plucking  them  "  ?  It  is  the  provision  for  the  new  and  budding  life  that 
deserves  most  attention.  We  turn  away  from  the  absolute  iconoclasts, 
as  well  as  from  churchly  obstructionists,  to  that  truty  pious  but  pro- 
gressive element  within  and  without  the  churches  who  would  construct 
a  firmer  basis  of  faith  and  works  amid  the  ruins  of  old  s}rstems ;  to 
those  who  with  clear  vision  deny  that  all  is  lost  and  affirm  confidently 
that  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  complete  life  are  still  to  be  realized. 
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